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h, The F h Int ti Sch tion for all these rumors, in the form of a circular from the | well as onland, should cease.” This armistice, it is added, 
ms 9 SHEE SET VERNER HERTS. Emperor of the French to the Governments of Russia and | might be, if necessary, ‘ultimately prolonged;” and the 
! Rumors of a concurrence between England, France and | Great Britain, dated October 30th, urging them to unite with |overtures, it is urged, would not imply, on the part of the 


Russia in some form of mediation or intervention in the | him in offering their “ good offices” to the contending parties | three Powers, ‘‘ any judgment on the origin or issue of the 
affairs of the United States have been frequent in the foreign | in this country, ‘‘ to obtain an armistice of six months, | struggle, nor any pressure on the negotiations” which might 
press during the past six months. We have now the founda- ' during which every act of war, direct or indirect, on sea as ' result in an armistice. 
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‘* OUR KITCHEN ON THE MARCH’ TO FREDERICKSBURG, WITH THREE DAYs’ RATIONS.=SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.SEE PAGF 180. 
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THR CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, MARX'S, THE BISHOP’S ERSIDENOR, THE CoURT-ROUSE, ETC., AT ST. AUGUSTINE, FIORTDA.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH GEN. BRAXWAN’S ComMAND,—pPAdE 180. 
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To this proposition Russia declined to accede, on the 
ground that any interference on the part of the great. Powers, 
however conciliatory, would be “te arrive at a result the 
opposite of pacification.” . She, however, promised, in case 
France and England should unite in pressing the matter, to 
instruct the Russian Minister in Washington to extend to 
the Ministers of those Powers, “if not official aid, at least 


moral support.” 

England, on the other hand, while affirming that the cir- 
cumstances of the case *‘ would seem to favor the adoption 
of measures which might bring about a truce,” and while 
expressing a desire of ‘“‘ acting in concurrence with France 
upon the great questions now agitating the world, and upon 
none more than on the contingencies connected with the 
great struggie now going on in America,” nevertheless 
doubts if the end proposed by France is attainable ‘‘ at the 
present 1noment,” and is convinced, on information, that the 
Federal Government would not accept the proposal, and 
that its refusal to do so would “ prevent any speedy renewal 
of the offer.” She does not, however, dismiss the hope that 
‘the progress of opinion in America” may ultimately afford 
an opportunity for the three great Powers to ‘‘ offer their 
friendly counsel with a greater prospect than now of its 
being accepted by the two contending parties.” 

It thus appexrs that France is anxious to interfere in our 
affairs at once, and willing to take the initiative; that Eng- 
land is equally ready to.do so, but is not satisfied that the 
time has come for doing so successfully; and finally that 
Russia will take no action or official part in the matter, at 
any time. Whutever may be done in the premises must be 
done by France and England. As the matter stands, says 
the London 7'imes, ““# Ts simply a proposition made by 
France, and not yet b&ked by any other power.” 

Whatever may have been the intent of Louis Napoleon in 
making the proposition, which is clothed in smooth and 
plausible words, there can be no doubt as to what would be 
its practicalresults. No one can be deceived in the matter; 
and even the London Zimes is forced to exclaim that ‘ it 
would be so mauifestly an act of favoritism to the South 
and of hostility to the North, that even the Democratic party 
could not fail to exclakn against it’—a prediction which we 
find realized to our hand, in an article in the daily World, 
of this city, the 2blest and most influential Democratic 
newspaper inthe country. Itisimpossible to put the issues 
of an armistice, like that proposed, in terms more distinct 
and concise : 

“Under the thin disguise of a six months armistice, the Emperor 
Napoleon would virtually have proposed that we concede the inde- 
pendence of the South. Despite the smooth phrases about ‘ evident 
impartiality,’ such an armistice would inure wholly to the advantage of 
the rebels. It would deprive us of the opportunities, afforded by the 
swelling of the Southern rivers by winter rains, for penetrating the 
rebel territory on all sides with our newly completed and formidable 
gunboets. It would relieve the ingargent States from the pressure of 
the blockade, which does more to cripple their resources than all the 
other acts of war combined. The proposal of such an armistice would 
be asking us to concede to the rebellion the grace of allowing it to haul 
off for repairs. It would enable the South to export its imprisoned 
cotton, which, estimated at 4,000,000 bales, would sell for not less than 
#200,000,000. They could import arms, medicines, all sorts of muni- 
tions of war and military supplies; and meanwhile the French Emperor 
would have accomplished his o»jects in Mexico, releasing his troops, 
and his naval squadron in the Gulf, for co operation with the South at 
the expiration of the armistice. During this bastard armistice we could 
not afford to disband our enormous army, which costs about the same 
whether it stands idle or fights. The time of the 300,000 men of the 
nine months’ levy would have nearly expired. The rebels would be 
both really and relatively 80 much stronger than at presext, that they 
would be proportionably arrogant and exacting in settling the question 
of boundaries; for itis manifest that would be the only question re- 
maining after a six months armistice.” 


Nor is this interpretation of the real significance and pro- 
bable purposes of the Emperor’s proposal one purely Ame- 
rican. Even in the French capitol, and in the French press, 
have been found voices daring enough to strip off the verbal 
veil which covers it, and expose its true features. Says the 
Journal des Debats of November 14: 


‘We must go to the root of the matter. What is the sum, then, of 
our demands upon the United States? A suspension of hostilities for 
six months, which, if it means anything at all, means the raising of the 
blockade of the South. Is there the slightest reason to suppose such a 
preposition would be listened to on the other side of the Atlantic? That 
it will be hailed with grateful acclamations in the slaveholding cam 
thut it will be received at Richmond as a message of deliverance, and as 
the — of the new state cannot be doubted. Nothing could be more 
natural. The South has never hoped or asked for anything but a truce 
of arms and the raising of the blockade. For after snch a step a treaty 
of peace is simply a natural consequence for which the South can afford 
to wait. But does not this -uffice to prove what sentiments such a pro- 
| mem nwe 2 must excite at the North? It isa virtual request to the North 

proclaim, not the suspension, but the end of the war. * * * The 

tance of such a proposition is simply the de facto recognition of 
the Southern Confederation, and of the final dismemberment of the re- 
public. * * * The English press does not go wrong then when it 
supposes that the North thus civill ues to lay down its arms, 
will simply reply **Come and take them !” 

“ One of two things must then happen. We must recede, or we must 
have made uP our minds to — by force the mediation which had 
been amjcably offered. This, of course, means war with the North as 
the upshot of such a policy. 1s the Government seriously bent on such 
a war, and has it reflected fully on what it means? 

“We shall not raise any questions here of morality or justice; we 
shall not ask those of our brethren in the press who are daily clamoring 
for a European crusade inst the American Union, what the Union 
has done to France, what wrong it has perpetrated against us, what 
right, divine or human, it has violated in obeying that instinct of self- 
preseryation which is common to states as to men, and in making a des- 
porate effort to resist dismemberment, abasement and the loss of rank 
a 

beund 





world. Nor shall we pause to remark that the Union is no more 
before God and man to furnish us with cotton than France, torn 

: mand civil war, was bound in 1792 to furnish Eu- 

rope ite contingent of wines and silks, and that to give 
currency to suth ves for war is to accustom man to take the life of 
his fellow-creature without being able to allege a decent pretext for the 


deed 

* Perhans the touch of the foreign foot upon American soil may after 

all be needed to rouse the whole nation to one man, and bring the real 

1 of the state before all eyes. Perhaps the foreign flag must float at 
New Orleans beside the banner of slavery before the farmer of the 
West can fully feel thet the mouths of the great Mississippi really make 
—_ of his splendid heritage and that his country stretches there. 

en that day shall come, either the very stones will spring to arms 
in America, or the American ple will have deserved their doom, and 
will have lived as a great nation only long enough to show us how great 
nations may come to nothingness.” 

With consequences so obvious, the French Emperor must 
be aware that no proposition like his can even be listened to 
by the American Government. He cannot fail to know that 
its rejection would be certain, however presented, and how- 
ever backed. Is he prepared to accept the rejection, let 
matters resume their former course, and quictly await the 
solution of events? Or, failing in his “‘ good offices,” does 
he meditate forcible intervention? Most likely; and our 
Govérnment and people should prepare to meet it with such 


menng and with such vigor ae shall shake the perjured, 





parvenu despot from his bloodstained throne! His tenure 
of power is most uncertain. A breath has made him, and a 
breath may unmake. He perhaps flatters himself that Eng- 
land may be made an instrument in the prosecution of his 
schemes of aggrandisement. The failure of his attempt to 
make her his tool in Mexico should undeceive him. Not 
that the Government and ruling classes of England do not 
hate us, nor that they would fail to glory in our disruption 
and humiliation, even through his intervention, but they are 
too keenly alive to the material considerations of the case 
to take an active part in the undertaking. The deprivation 
of cotton is deeply and widely felt; but a bread famine is 
more to be dreaded. ‘Jt would be cheaper,” urges the 
London Jimes, ‘‘ to keep all Lancashire on turtle and venison 
than to plunge intoa desperate war with the Northern States 
of America, even with all Europe at our back. In a good 
cause, and as a necessity forced upon us in defence of our 
lIronor, or of our rightful interests, we are as ready to fight 
as we ever were; but we do not see our duty or our inte- 
rest in going blindfold into an adventure such as this. We 
wery much doubt, moreover, whether, if Virginia belonged to 
France as Canada belongs to England, the Emperor of the 
French would be so active in beating up a cause of quarrel 
with the United States.” 

Whatever France may undertake to do, British prudence 
will effectually control British animosities. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 
NOLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, just 
/) obtained at a cost of over $7,000, are a great acquisition. 


They are to be seen at all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCES daily, at 3 and 74 o’clock P. M. 
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Review of the Week. 


THE ARMY IN VirGinta.—Affairs in Virginia are assuming 
a portentous significance. Gen. Burnside’s army is con- 
centrated on the north bank of the Rappahannock, opposite 
Fredericksburg, and the railway connecting his camps with 
his base of supplies at Aquia Creek, on the Potomac, is com- 
pleted. A number of gunboats have ascended the Rappa- 
hannock to within 15 miles of Fredericksburg, and will 
probably ascend the river quite to that point. Pontoon 
bridges and other appliances for crossing the river have 
also reached the National army, and the conditions fora 
speedy advance are nearly complete. ° 

Meanwhile. and in consequence of the delay of the National 
forces, itself the result of a rapid change of base without 
adequate advance provision, the rebels have succeeded in 
concentrating their army in front of Gen. Burnside, where 
they have been and still are busy in erecting fortifications 
to oppose his passage of the river. They are evidently un- 
certain whether the operations in front of Fredericksburg 
are connected with the main attack or intended to hold them 
in check, while a rapid advance is made on Richmond in the 
rear. Weare not surprised, therefore, to hear that they 
are rapidly falling back towards Hanover Court House and 
Richmond, and that the work on the fortifications at Fred- 
ericksburg is keptup as a “blind.” This rumor, however, 
requires confirmation. It is pretty certain that Jackson, 
failing to divide the Union forces by his movements in the 
Shenandoah valley, is rapidly evacuating that valley, and 


‘| falling back on Gordonsville, with the evident design of 


reinforcing the main rebel army. This movement ought to 
relieve Sigel’s corps, so as to enable him to add a counter- 
vailing weight to Burn<ice’s army. 

At first glance, it would seem that it is the intention of 
Gen. Burnside to cross the Rappahannock in face of all 
obstacles, and fight a decisive battle near Fredericksburg. 
But there are mysterious movements in other directions, 
and an evident pricking of rebel thumbs in Richmond, if 
not in the camp of Lee. With our means of transportation, 
our gunboats, and the Ironsides, Monitor, Galena, Passaic 


and Naugatuck at Fortress Monroe, we ought to deal asudden 


and fatal blow to the rebel strength, with our own choice of 
time and place. We shall not be surprised, however it may 
be with the rebels, to hear or the fall of Richmond, while 
Lee and his army are fighting a shadow far away. 

Among the indecisive incidents of the war in Virginia is 
the capture, Nov. 28th, of two companies of Pennsylvania 
cavalry by an overwhelming force of rebels near Hartwood. 
This loss, however, was more than compensated for by a 
brilliant movement of a portion of Gen. Stahl’s forces on 
White’s rebel cavalry at Snicker’s Ferry, which was com- 
pletely dispersed with a loss of 50 killed and wounded and 
40 prisoners, including all of White’s officers. Gen. Stahl 
pushed his reconnoissance to within three miles of Winches- 
ter. 

AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTHWEST.—In the Southwest we find 
Gen. Grant advancing on the rebels, who are said to be con- 
centrating at Grenada. He is supported by Gen. Sherman, 
who has moved down from Memphis. Gen. McClernand’s 
column will soon follow by way of the Mississippi river, in 
conjunction with Admiral Porter’s flotilla. Gen. Rosecrans 
has his eye on the late army of Bragg in the direction of 
Murfreesboro and Chattanooga, and will soon be in motion, 
if, indeed, he is not already advancing into Northern Ala- 
bama and Eastern Tennessee. Whatever may be the result 
elsewhere, there is a moral certainty that the rebel armies 
in the Southwest must soon be extinguished, or driven 
away. Sixty days should witness the “old flag” perman- 
ently re-established over Tennessee, Mig*'s*ivn4 . Arkansas 
and Texas. 


ALARM AND PREPARATIONS IN THE SouTH.—The prepara. 
tions for the winter campaign now going on in the North 
have created widespread and profound alarm throughout 
the South, and especially on the Southern seaboard. The 
Governors of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama are loud 
and earnest in their appeals for help to fortify their ports 
and blockade their rivers. The Legislature of Alabama has 
passed a bill authorizing the Governor to impress one-tenth, 
of all the male slaves in the State, with all necessary tools 
to work on the defences in Mobile bay, and to obstruct the 
rivers Tombigbee and Alabama above Mobile city. The 
Legislature of Georgia has appropriated half a million ot 
dollars for similar purposes, and the Governor calls on the 
planters in the neighborhood of.Savannah for one-fifth of 
their negroes, coupling his call with the threat that if they 
are not furnished he will take them. Governor Pickens of 
South Carolina, witha distinct reference to the Ist of Jan- 
uary, has issued a proclamation calling upon every man 
capable of bearing arms to enrol himself in the local gpards, 
so as to “create a feeling of safety.” It is evident, not- 
withstanding his protestations to the contrary, that Gover- 
nor Pickens, who boasts that he ‘‘ was born insensible to 
fear,” is nevertheless profoundly alarmed and afflicted with 
the gloomiest torebodings. 

NeGRO So_prers.—While the South is thus summoning its 
slaves to its aid in the field, our Generals in that direction 
are seeking a counterpoise in the employment of the contra- 
bands as soldiers. The 1st South Carolina volunteers 
(colored) has already distinguished itself in two expeditions 
down the coast from Hilton Head, astonishing all by their 
courage, steadiness and skill. Gen. Butler has two full regi- 
ments of free negroes attached to his force, called the Ist 
and 2d Louisiana Native Guards. The first is attached to 
Gen. Weitzel’s brigade. The second is acting as a guard to 
the railroad, and is scattered along from Algiers, opposite 
New Orleans, to the distance of 50 or 60 miles, to protect it 
from any attempt of guerillas to tear up the track. Two 
other colored regiments will soon be organized and ready to 
go into the fie!d. 

THE Navy.—The navy still maintains its activity. Two 
steamers recently attempting to run into Charleston have 
been turned back, and only escaped capture in consequence 
of the dense fogs. The Kelsie, an Anglo-rebel steamer, has 
been sunk by a collision about 50 miles off the coast. The 
Anglo-rebel schooners Ariel and Maria have been destroyed 
off the coast of North Carolina. The second Ericsson bat- 
tery, ‘‘ Passaic,” has reached Fortress Monroe. She is 
reported to have behaved well at sea. 

A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT.—As the Ist of January 
draws near, significant attempts are manifesting themselves 
in some of the insurgent States to place those States, or 
parts of them, within the ‘ saving clause” of the President's 
Emancipation Proclamation, by electing members to the 
National Congress, and yielding open obedience to the Fed 
eral authority. Movements are going on in Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Louisiana to that end. That the Presi- 
dent favors these demonstrations is not remarkable; but if 
there were any doubts in the matter, they would be dispelled 
by the following letter from the President, which has found 
its way into the Western newspapers : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Oct. 21, 1862. 
Major-General Grant, Governor Johneon, and all having military, naval 
and civil authority under the United States, witvin the State of 

Tennessee : 

The bearer of this, Thomas R. Smith, a citizen of Tennessee, gocs to 
that State, seeking to have such of the people thereof as desire to avold 
the unsatisfactory prospect before them, and to have peace again upon 
the old terms under the Constitution of the United States, to manifest 
such desire by elections of members to the Congress of the United 
States particularly, and perhaps a Legislature, State officers and a 
U sited States Senator friendby to their object. I shall be glad for you, 
and each of you, to aid him, and all others acting for this object, as much 
as possible. In all available ways give the people a chance to express 
their wishes at these elections. Follow law, and forms of law as far at 
convenient, but, at all events, get the expression of the largest numbe 
of the people possible. All see how such action will connec: with and 
affect the Proclamation of September 2. Of course the men elected 
should be gentlemen of character, willing to swear support to the Con- 


stitution as of old, and known to be above reasonable suspicion of dupli 
city. Yours, very respectfully, A. LINCOLN. 


Falsifications of Contemporaneous History. 


Tue English supporters of the South pay an involuntary 
tribute to the undoubted anti-slavery sentiment of Great 
Britain, through their persistent efforts to represent the re- 
bellion as having been begun and carried on for every other 
purpose under heaven except the extension and perpetua- 
tion of slavery. It was Earl Russell who lent his name and 
influence to the allegation—of which no one better than 
himself knew the falsity—that the struggle now going on 
is simply for Empire onthe part of the North, and Indepen- 
dence on the part of the South. After such an audacious 
and mendacious declaration on the part of the British Secre- 
tary for l oreign Affairs, it is not surprising that the lesser 
lights of statesmanship and a subservient press should 
‘‘take up the wondrous song,” and reproduce it with all 
the variations possible to mingled ingenuity and unscrupu- 
lousness. It must, however, be an abject intelligence in- 
deed, on which they may be successful in imposing. We 
should like to see that sodden-headed Englishman—and we 
can conveive of no more stupid, ill-mannered, prejudiced, 
conceited and ignorant animal than the average Britisher— 
who really believes that the tariff was the cause of the war, 
as half of the foppish M. P.’s of England have pretended in 
their autumnal speeches. Why, the stupidest dolt in the 
Empire, if he knows anything about the mat’er at all (and 
precious few, dolts or otherwise, care anything about the 
war, except in so far as their material interests are con- 
eerned), knows perfectly well that slavery was the sole 
cause of the outbreak, as it had been the cause of all our 
preceding disturbances. The war hinges on it. The tri- 
umph of the North insures its present circumscription apd 
ultimate extinction. Causes were never clearer; results 
could not be more certain. 

And yet, in face of facts as patent as the Alps, and of 
light as clear as that of the sun, we have Members of Par- 
liament getting up, as did Mr. Bentinck, M. P., at King’ 
Lynn, on the 8d of October, and with an unblushing 120@, 
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“ rst place, the good sense of Englishmen has shown them 
Pi —V dren $ 9 of “every must be entirely eliminated from the dis- 
cussion ; that it is altogether a thing apart, and that it is mere hypocrisy 
and fraud to try to introduce it. There is no reference to the question 
whatever in considering the relative position of the North and the South, 
or the relative position of this country with reference to those two 


belligerents.” 4 

Of course we do not propose to discuss a question of the 
kind stated by this erudite M.P. He knew perfectly well 
that he was falsifying facts, and attempting a brazen im- 
posture, when he spoke as he did speak. We only com- 
mend to his attention the following extract from the Rich- 
mond Framiner, the organ of Jeff Davis, as a text whereon 
to expatiate when next he meets his constituents. Said the 
Examiner in arecent article, urging the slaveholders to yield 
willingly to the forced conscriptions of slaves for the pur- 
poses of labor: 


“ As the war originated and is carried on in great part for the defence 
of the slaveholder in his property, rights and the perpetuation of the 
institution, he ought to be first and foremost in aiding, by every means 
ju his power, the triumph and success of our arms. The slaveholder 

ht to remember that for every negro he thus furnishes he puts a 
soldier in the ranks.” 








Housekeepers, Attention! 


Trrirtry housekeepers are afforded a splendid opportunity 
for gathering ‘‘ greenbacks,” through the recent extraordinary rise in 
paper, and the rags, etc., from which paperis made. The price of paper 
has doubled withiu the last four months, in consequence, it is alleged, 
of the scarcity of rags. As a consequence, all sorts of materials are 
sought for from which paper can bemade. Ryestraw, for this purpose, 
commands six cents a pound, six dollars a hundred pounds, and sixty 
dollars a ton at the paper mills near Philadelphia! Old newspapers 
are worth eight cents a pound in this city, and rags still more. Twice 
the present supply could be sent into market, with very little care, on 
the part of housekeepers. Each family should be its own ragpicker. 

et them remember that a dollar saved is as good as two dollars earned, 


Bull on Blockades. 


Is there any conceivable standard whereby to measure the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of British selfishness and 
hypocrisy? The nation which, through its predominance on the sea, 
established all the severities of what is called maritime law, which 
literally invented blockades, and has always enforced them with relent- 
less rigor, now that it begins to suffer, albeit indirectly, from their 
operations, is loudmouthed for their abolition. And with ready cant 
its oracles attempt to disguise the selfishness of their new conversion 
to the doctrine of neutral rights, under the pretence of regard for nine- 
teenth century civilization and humanity! In few words, the British 
law ef blockade, as enforced by our Government, deprives England of 
cotton, twinges Bull in his pocket, and straightway he rolls up his eyes 
in affected horror of the barbarous conduct of those outrageous Ameri- 
cans! Saintly John! ‘' The American blockade,” says the London 
Examiner, ‘‘ by its operations deprives miliions of the inhabitants of 
Europe, desirous of peace and neutrality, of a raw material, which is 
neither food nor munition of war, and upon which depends their very 
existence. In common sense, can the law be sound or just which 
allows a belligerent in its mad vindictiveness to inflict so enormous an 
injury on unoffending neutrals?” When John has settled this pregnant 
question to his satisfaction, we may be disposed to take it up. Until 
then, he may be sure, we shall enforce the blockade, 





Keep Clean. 

Tuert isa story in military circles of Gen. Butterfield, 
that one day, upon parade, he singled out an officer who had shown 
himself especially careless in his attire, and brought him to shame, by 
asking, before the whole brigade, ‘“‘ Does not the United States pay you 
enough, sir, to allow you to dress like a gentleman ¢” 

The text is a good one, and most heartily do we wish that we had a 
few Butterfields in the streets of New York, to preach a doctrine of 
decency in drees to the shoulder-strapped gentlemen who display them- 
selves daily in garments that would do credit to the veriest gaberlunzie 
that iramps. In camp or ov the march, it may be that an officer can 
show some excuse for deficiency in clothing or carelessness of person, 
though a good soldier will never admit it for a fact, but contend that 
cleanliness and a certain order of apparel can be had anywhere if there 
isa will. The excuse, however palliable it may be at other times, is 
utterly worthless in the cities, where an officer of the United States 

sarmy can be clothed like a gentleman, within an hour of his arrival, if 
he so wills it. There is but one excuse, which is, that he is anxious to 
show, by his ragged and dirt-stained uniform, that he has been in service. 
Let this fact be granted, for the sake of his vanity, and the rule will 
hold good for uncleanliness of person. There is byt one argument to 
be deduced from it, which is, that he is unfit to command men who 
einnot teach them those great requisi‘es of a good soldier—cleanliness 

d neatness of apparel; and certainly no officer can teach his men that 
which he will not practise himself. 

Within a week, as citeable instances, we have seen in the streets a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of cavalry, wearing a uniform that would stand a 
shance of rejection from the papermakers, and hands that were certainly 
innocent of soap and water for a week, cheapening a cigar at the stand 
of aChinaman by the Park. We have seen a dirty Major of artillery 
leaning on the back of an itinerant peach cart, having a cosy chat with 
the proprietor, whife thousands of people were passing every hour. 
We have seen scores of Captains and Lieutenants, whose iatroduction 
to the bath and to the clothes and shoebrush would have done as much 
to uphold the character of the corps whose number they bore so unblush- 
ingly as would gallant conduct in the field. Our remarke may be sneered 
atas not affecting the usefulness of the officers to whom it applies, 
but we contend that clean linen and ability to command are almost a 
sequence, and that a dirty soldier never was, and never can be, a good 
one; and farther, that the rule applies equally whether to the army in 
the field or its representatives in our streets. 





MATTERS AND THINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


HOUSEKEEPERS are asking the most exorbitant rates for 
rooms and board. Two rooms, in a good locality, with board, now rent 
as high as $300 per month! and down to $150 per month. People here 
now pay the highest rates for fourth-class fare, and we are told it will 
be higher. —— There is a prospect that the scheme for the armed colo 
nization of Florida will soon be practically tested. The General who 
is to be in command has expressed the opinicn that with 10,000 armed 
colonists he can dispense with a very large portion of the soldiers origi- 
nally destined to take part in this engagement, so that the execution of 
this scheme will not very materially interfere wi h any other military 
movement. Information has been received that many thousands hav 
already made application to enlist as armed colonists to take part in thi 
expedition, and the leader of the enterprise is oniy awaiting authority 
from the War Department to raise the full number indicated as neces- 
sary for the ivitiation of this scheme. The magnificent dome of the 
Capitol is rapidly progressing to completion. The principal frame of 
the structure has been completed, the ribs of the capola have been put 
in place, and the plates, which constitute the outer covering, are being 
set, and will be finished before the close of nex: month. After this 
shall have been done nothing will be left to complete the exterior of the 
dome but the construction of the lantern and the placing of the orna- 
ments on the upper windows and around the epring of the cupola. The 
present height of the iron work above the bisement floor of the Capitol 
is 215 feet, and the height of the portion yet to be constructed, including 
the crowning statue, is about 70 ieet. About 207,000 pounds of iron 
have been received during the past year, and in the same period about 
1,185,000 pounds of the same materiai have been put up. The whole 
quantity of iron received from the beginning of the work up to the 
Present time was about 7,500,000 of pounds, and, according to the esti- 
metes of the architect, about 800,000 pounds more will be needed to 





complete the work. The dome will be crowned with Crawford’s gigan- 
tic and imposing statue of Freedom, which is 194 feet high, and weighs 
about 15,000 pounds. This statue is made entirely of bronze, and is com- 
posed of five sections, the weight of the heaviest of which is about 5,000 
pounds. It may now be seen ona temporary pedestal in the east grounds 
of the Capitol. The entire cost of the statue was about $25,000. The 
sum of $700,000 has been appropriated by Congress for the dome, the 
most of which has been expended. The original estimate of the cost of 
the dome was $945,000; but by rigid economy and a reduction of the 
weight of the structure, the whole cost, including that of the crowning 
statue, will only amount to about $909,000. 


WALKS AND TALKS. 


THE week that has past has borne on its wings two days 
important to New Yorkers and “ the’rest of mankind.” 

The first of these was Thanksgiving, a time-honored festival, which 
has this year come about in its regular season, though, as an individual 
opinion, the Observer c2n hardly understand what there is especially to 
give thanks about, unless it is upon the principle of George III., in a 
story we find told in an ancient magazine, that soon after the close of 
the war of our Revolution a great Thanksgiving was appointed for the 
United Kingdom, when a certain country curate, in search of informa- 
tion, journeyed to London, and with much trouble obtained an audience 
of the king that he migit ask the question: 

“Will your majesty be pleased to tell me what we are to give thanks 
for?” 

The ling seemed slightly puzzled. 

“Is it,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ because we have been badly beaten by 
all Europe ?” 

“No! no!” said the king. 

“Ts it because we have accumulate’ a debt of several hundred mil- 
lions ?”’ 

Another negative from the king. 

‘‘TIs it because your majesty has lost the American colonies—the 
brightest jewels in your crown?” 

‘¢ Oh, no! oh, no!” was ‘he puzzled answer. 

“ Will you majesty then be pleased to answer me; for what are we to 
give taanks ?”’ 

“Why! why! why?” said the king; ‘‘thank God that it’s no 
worse!” 

The other day past is ‘“‘ Evacuation Day;” a holiday—if we may so 
call it—that should not be alone a local item of interest, seeing that the 
event it is intended to perpetuate was one in which the whole country 
was interested. The day has been when the 25th of November was well 
kept by the citizen soldiery; but now, possibly from the fact that the 
real militia of New York is in the field, no show was made, save by the 
little knot of veterans, a couple of score at most, who marched down 
Broadway, ar has been their custom, that they might recall to the gazing 
citizens the fact that the memory of the day still existed in their ancient 
hearts. We stood upon the curb and looked reverently upon their 
shrunken limbs and dim eyes, and were as much delighted at the slight 
lowering of the color to our raised hat as though we had received the 
recognition of a Major-General at the head of his division. The growth 
of the war fever in our midst has, within the last year, called attention 
and interest to those few old men who keep alive the memory of other 
days, and stand before us as the example of what our soldiers now in 
the field may be doing in half a century hence. To perpetuate such a 
history shall be a duty which the Observer will perform by giving at 
some future time a record of the remaining heroes of the war of 1812. 

The week just past has been alive with events. ‘* Pet,” who sits, as 
usual, at my table-end, says, in answer to my question as to what is th 
most stirring event cf tho last seven days, that Miss Daisy, her school- 
mistress, has achieved a new dress, “ a perfect love,” in which she made 
her appearance on Monday last. Pet is only like all the rest of the 
world, she believes that what passes in her own circle is that which 
should attract creation. We have already no less than a doz: n of letters 
from those who recoguize our great mission, to say nothivg of verbal 
hints, each calling on us to especially notice their private world, without 
giving us the information necessary to aid us in sodoing. The only 
gentleman who vouchsafes such information is Mr. Terence (signing 
himself Terry) Muldoon, addressing us from No. 36 Baxter street. He 
gays: 

“ Sir—The epistle ye wrote for Frank Leslie’s paper lasht wake is 
before me, and it’s me opinion that ye know nothing whatever of the 
matthers of which ye pretind to thrate. Ye must be eg’scessively igno- 
rant if ye raly think that the jintlemen who compose the rispictible 
#ssociation of Tammany Hall iver bargain or sell saicretly, or do any- 
thivg else but the straight thing. I’ve some intherestin the 6th Ward, 
and flather meself that Ican command some votes in that vichinity. 
Of this fact the jint:emen who compose the Committee are aware, and 
I give ye my word there is a divil a bit of bargaining or selling about 
the matther, but shimply that pravious to the election they put into me 
hand $50, and like a man of honor I see that me friends vote the 
sthraight ticket, widout recoorse, Undher these circomstances ye had 
betther take back what ye said last wake about the politicians bargain- 
ing aud selling, by which ye’ll save yerself from farther trouble from, 
yours to command, TERRY MULDOON,” 


We therefore take it all back, not knowing how soon we may be 


obliged to pass through the Gth Ward, nor how certainly our personality 
may be known to Mr. Muldoon and his friends. 
In the great city of New York it would be an utter impossibility that 


any one circumstauce should attract the special attent'on of the people 
for so long a time as one week. The saying “ A nine days’ wonder” 
may do for other localities, not for New York. Should the moon fall, 
and land in the centre of the city, the citizens would undoubtedly visit 
the spot for the first 24 hours, after which it would be abandoned to the 
sellers of green cheese. The great undercurrent of the day is what 
is currently known as the ‘“ Banks Expedition;” 30,000 men are 
gathering in our vicinity as an army to achieve scme special purpose in 
the war. The public are not content with Gen. Banks’s information 
that he “is going South,” but are still disposed to treat the matter as 
though wrapped in mystery, and, as it is a specialty of the human mind 
to delight in a mystery, so does the world of New York delight in the 
Banks Expedition. We have parties divided upon tue question as posi 
tively as on religion and politics, and money is as freely staked at the 
5th Avenue Hotel and the Clubs as upon the issue of atrot. Three to 
one is freely offered that it is not going to Mobile. Two to one that 
Texas is not the destination, while the bets are about even upon the 
chances that Charleston or Richmond will have the honor of receiving 
its first call. Like all the rest of the forld the Observer has his espe- 
cial belief, and has no objection to avow it. We believe that the Banks 
Expedition is bound upon no less a mission than to cross the water and 
lie off the coast of England, that it may be ready, in case of foreign in- 
tervention, to tow that “ right little, tight little island” over, and hold 
it as security for the good behavior of the other monarchies. 

If this theory does not suit, we can only say that for farther infor- 
mation please inquire of the Confederate authorities at Richmond, who, 
without the shadow of a doubt, are perfectly posted in every item con- 
nected with the expedition, and are prepared to receive it at the exact 
point to which it is bound. 

All of which reminds us of a pleasant bon mot of a friend, who, 
speaking of the Marsachusetts 4ist, destined for the expedition, and 
commanded by Col. Chickering, a regiment raised by the liberality of 
the Boston piano-makers of that name, calls them “the piano-forte 
first.” 

There is one singular fact of which we cannot fail to be cognizant in 
connection with the war, and that is the failure of all the expeditions 
to take from our midst the class of men we can so well spare—the 
gamblers and fighting men. With these the city swarms; and could a 
draft be so arranged as to take a few hundred of these well-dressed, 
well-moustached “ sporting men.” as they are termed, who swarm upor 
Broadway, and lie in wait at every corn.r, and a few hundred of thos 
ellows who “travel upon their muscle,” and permeate every public 
place, we should not raise our voire against it. 

Within the week we have had another tragedy growing from the latter 
class, which bids fair to keep the attention of a certain portion of the 
public, and to occupy a certain portion of that press which stands 
always ready to cater to a depraved taste. 

A n6torious fighting man and bully has been shot dead in what was 

a drunken brew) b~ co ther of the same stamp. The news- 
papers each give seve =. oo ~ ge evidence taken on the inquest, 
igned by a dozen of the friends of 





the murderer, calling for a suspension of public opinion in the case, and 
declaring it an act of self-defence. 

Ths details of all such matters sre simply disgusting, and the mention 
of the occurrence should occupy as little space before the public eye as 
possible. It would be enough to dismiss it with a paragraph that 
should read : 

“ Shortly after midnight of Friday last, a notorious bully and fight- 
ing man, named Byrnes, was shot dead in the street while engaged in a 
brawl.” 

Many a noble fellow, who has fallen dead upon the field of battle, 
while fighting for his country, has not been henored with as many 
words. 

From our correspondence of the week we make selection of a tirv 
note, in a tiny hand, making question upon a subject in which we hold 
deep interest. We leave the fair writer to tell her own story : 

“ Mr. OBSERVER—W hat do you intend doing on the subject of skating ? 

You declare that in your jottings-down you will notice everything. If 
80, as a matter of course, you will notice a subject that agitates all the 
gentler part of creation, and not slightly the rougher part. Would it 
not be well, allowing that your skating days are not over, to don the 
steel again, and when the ice comes make a flying trip to the localities, 
that you may tell us truthfully upon which spot not only the ice, but th« 
arrangements are best, and where a system of imposition is not carried 
on by charging four prices for everything that may be necessary for the 
comfort of skaters. You know, Mr. Observer, that gentlemen, during 
these war times, haven’t more money than they have time to spend it 
in, and the ladies naturally feel that economy, even in pleasures, must 
be studied. 
“Tf that nice fellow, W——, has but $10 to spend, I feel it my duty +> 
make it go as far as possible for him, so that, instead of ending our plea- 
sure and our purse upon one day, we may make two, perhaps three ex- 
cursions to the ice or elsewhere on the capital. Some of these days, Mr. 
Observer, I am going to write you a long letter on that subject, giving a 
woman’s idea of what a woman should do when she has a carte blanche 
on a gentleman’s purse, which she always has when invited out by him. 
But, to return to the ice—I hope you will say something about these 
private ponds, and don’t be afraid to give it to the managers, if every- 
thing is not right. STELLA.” 

We shall certainly, on the opening of the skating season, comply with 
Stella’s request, and visitevery locality. Her suggestion with reference 
to overcharges has been a matter of serious import at the Central Park 
from the commencement, and must be abated. The extravagant charge 
for the loan of inferior skates is a first-class annoyance to those who 
simply stroll there without having provided themselves with the means 
of enjoyment, and give way to the temptation of hiring. The manner ip 
which the proprietor who had charge of these questionable articles of 
locomotion last year, counted up the cost to any rash individual whe had 
indulged in them for an honr or two, was much on the plan ef the waiter 
in a certain down-town restaurant: “Two hours; yes, sir. Twice six 
is thirty-six, and four’s seventy-eight. I'll let you off thie time sir,fer 
six shillings!” Which the astounded skater pays, and retreats stul- 
tified. OBSERVER. 
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WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


MEYERBEER’S opera, ‘“‘ Dinorah,” has been performed four 
times to good houses, leaving a profit to the management. It will never 
be popular in New York, as it is the heaviest and, as regards plot, the 
stupidest of all Meyerbeer’s works. Madame Cordier is a charming 
singer and actress, and has made a suceess with the public. We hope 
to see her in some other opera before long. Madame Lorini, whose 
admirable powers are now everywhere acknowledged, has mado oa 
marked sensation by her interpretation of the réle of Lucretia Borgia. 
It is a grand performance in every reepect. Morensi as Orsini divided 
the honors with Lorini, and lost little when compared wilh her prede- 
cessors in that part. She exhibits the elements of a first-class artist. 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” is in rehearsal, and Madame Guerra- 
bella will personste the principal character. : 

It is now a fixed fact that Mr. Harrison, the enterprising manager of 
Irving Hall, intends to produce English Opera at Winter Garden in 4 
style of excellence superior to any previous effort. The artists will be 
first-rate, the choruses will consist of sixty voices and the orchestra 
of thirty-two performers. The whole will be under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas, which is a guarantee of the general excellence of 
the whole. The operas will be all new, from the pens of the best 
English composers —Wallace, Balfe, Macfarren and others. Conducted 
in this style, it is certain to be a permanent success. 

The ehild pianist, Teresa Carreiio, has given three concerts at Irving 
Hall, to large audiences. Her performances have excited both wonder 
and delight, and the oftener she is heard the more striking is the im- 
pression she creates. Such executive facility is extraordinary in a child, 
but the maturity of her judgment and sentiment, and the purity of her 
taste are subjects of still greater wonder. Every one accords her the 
possession of a rare genius, and its development at so early a period of 
life 18 but rarely paralleled in the annals of music. Her success thus 
far has been so great that her managers have decided to give sever: 
more concerts. 

The season of the German Opera approaches its fiftieth night, and sti™ 
its success continues unabated. This is the more remarkable, as the 
management has depended entirely upon the general excellence of its 
performances, and not upon the attraction of individual “ stars.” The 
system thus far pursued is the only system by which permanent succe: « 
van be insured, and should be taken as an example by other manager: 
Constant variety is another commendable feature of the m exit. 
We have heard a larger number of operas in this season at the Gorman 
Theatre than at the Italian Opera in half-a-dozen seasons. We con - 
mend the German Opera to our readers, assured that they cannot spe: 4 
an evening more pleasantly than in listening to the ¢ ug wo:!.s 
produced there. 

We understand that the second series of Gottschalk’s concerts, wh ie!) 
was to have commenced at Irving Hall this month, is postponed ant‘! 
January, 1863. The great pianist, meanwhile, will rest from his labor. 
which has been ircessant for some months past. 

A very pleasant musical soirée was ) ee by Mrs. E. A. Drummonc¢, 
on Saturday evening, the 29th ult., at Dunham’s Piano Roome in 15t': 
street. Mrs. Drummond was assieted by Mrs. H. C. Watson and 
Messrs. Hoffman. Burke, Simpson, Stephen C. Massett, Harry Sand-r- 
son, Eben and G. W. Morgan, conductor. The e - — was very 
excellent, and was in every respect finely reodered, Dunham’s Rooms 
are specially adapted for classical soirées. The Dunham Boudoir pixio 
(upright), which is unequalled for elegance and beauty of tone, was the 
theme of general admiration. 


Mr. J. R. Thomas, the lar composer and vocalist, gave a v: 
leasant aud successful canert at Irving Hall on Thanksgtring nigh’, 
e attracted a large and fashionable audience, which testi by re- 
peated encores the acceptability of the programme. 
Barney Williams and his wife are literally — money at the Win- 





ter Garden. The theatre is thronged after it, so that fre- 
pas money is turned from the doors. The a ¢ whieh the 

illiamses throw out is genuine, unmitigated . People go there to 
enjoy themselves, and certainly those who there have fill of 


laughter. They are made happy for two or three hours, and that is the 
secret of the success of Barney Williams and his wife. 

Mr. Forrest has made a profound sensation in “‘ Macbeth” at Niblo’s 
Garden. His reading of the character was grand and simple. The 
picture was striking and lifelike, but entirely free from een. 
The dagger soliloquy, as it is generally named, dem this. 
Never had it perehance a simpler reading, yet one in which its Gothic 
strength and grandeur were more rously handled, while most cer- 
tainly the whole of the act in which It occurs was one of the finest spe- 
cimens of artistic treatinent throughout which we have ever seen 
developed upon the stage. Indeed, the whole of this act, with the 
third and fifth, as Forrest now reads them,.are unequalled by any actor 
whom we have seen in the same part. 

Matilda Heron, by her marvellous personation of Camille, has made 
the “ off” nights at Niblo’« quite as profitable asthe “ on” nights. She 
continues to attract crowded and brilliant audiences, and may be consi- 
dered ag in the full tide of her popularity, She will produce her new 
play of ‘‘ Edith” on Tuesday next. 

At Wallack’s a different comedy or play every , and all of them 
produced in the = style of ait. There are only two words to say 
of Wallack’s Thew xcellence and ruccess. 

Laura Keene’s new fairy piece is a spectacle of surpassing richness 
and splendor. It is unnecessary to detail the plot, as those who see it 
will probably find it out, but of the beauty of {its scenery, costumes, ap- 
pointments and music, we cannot speak in terms of too high ° 
a oe who can go should fail to see it. aoe a > 

as been crow to overflowing ev night. e excitement has set 
in, and will probably go ou increasing for weeks to come. 

um’s erat halfiay bill for Thanksgiving day wee so great a euc- 

cess that it is to be repeatc:: throughout this Soak. The “* Sea King” 
is put on the in maguificent style, and this with the giant, 
tamer, ond his bears, the tropical eto., ete., mgy 

———- attractions sufficient for the greed of amusement 
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_TBRIG.-GEN, ISAACYP, RODMAN, 


Gen. I. P. RopMAN, whose portrait we publish 
to-day, was born at South Kingstown, R. I., August 14, 
1822. Having been educated-to peaceful pursuits, he 
became a quiet business man, and was noted for his 

bity and liberal bearing in all commercial transactions. 

en the rebellion broke out, he tendered his services 
to the Government, and received a captain’s commission 
in the volunteer my He went with his regiment early 
in June from Rhode Island, and was present at the battle 
of Bull Run in Gen. Hawkins’s division. His soldierly 
qualities soon led to his promotion as Lieut.-Col., and 
soon afterwards as Colonel of the 4th Rhode Island Vol- 
unteers, one of the regiments forming a part in Gen. 
Burnside’s North Carolina Expedition. 

At Roanoke and Newberne he particularly distin- 
guished himself, so much so as to receive the warm per- 
sonal thanks of his gallant General, the present Com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac. 

For these eminent services he was made a Brigadier- 
(¢eneral. The privations of a year’s uninterrupted cam- 
vaign, full of battles, marches and every hardship inci- 
‘ental to a camp life, had, however, so seriously impaired 
nis health as to render a rest indispensable; he there- 
‘ore, much against his inclinations, was positively ordered 
hy Gen. Burnside, who was much attached to him, to 
take a furlough for the recovery of his health. 

Long before its term had expired he returned to his 
brigade, first attending the war meeting of the 5th of 
August in Providence, when he urged the citizens in 
glowing words of patriotic eloquence to sacrifice every- 
thing for their country. 

At South Mountain he led his men with his accustomed 
«oolness and gallantry, and although exposed great part 
of the day to the enemy’s fire, he escaped unharmed. 
At the battle of Antietam he acted as ree, 
and nobly did he perform the work assigned him. But it 
was the hero’s last fight, and while at the head of his 
division, which was driving the foe before it, a builet 
pierced his left breast, and passed ry his body. He 
was carried off the field to the house of B. H. Rohobark, 
in Sharpsburg, near the field of battle, where, after 
lingering 13 days, surrounded by his relatives, he died 
without a struggle. 

His remains were escorted to Providence under a guard 
of honor, and after layiug in state at the Court House, 
his honored dust was a to its last resting-place 
in the family burying-ground in South Kingstown. Rev. 
Dr. Sears, the President of Brown University, who per- 
formed the funeral services, are Are a fitting eulo- 
gium on the Rhode Island Christian warrior, whom he 
justly proclaimed to be one of the best and purest of men. 


THIRD CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


WE continue our sketches of the recent mili- 
tary operations in Virginia, and which illustrate the 
various events of the war. 

Going into Camp at Stafford’s Store. 


Stafford’s store is on the road from New Baltimore to 
Falmouth, and has attached to it a meadow of about an 
acre entirely surrounded with a rail fence, which is some- 
what unusual in Virginia. When the 3d brigade of the 
3d division and 6th army corps approached, they found 
that they had come upon a place where the supplies 
were more ebundant than in other districts; there was 
heard the cackle of hens, the crowing of roosters, the 
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century, and the doors and windows cry out loudly for 
the glazier and c mter. Falmouth is now the head. 
quarters of Gen. Burnside, and being immediately op- 

osite to Fredericksburg, will soon be the scene of most 
important operations. The river here is about 600 feet 
wide, and is very often fordable. A mile to the east 
the railroad passes from Aqyia Creek to Richmond. 
The bridge was burnt lately, and has, of course, not been 
repaired, the army intending to pass over on pontoon 
bridges. 

A Kitchen on the March. 


Mr. Lovie says: ‘“‘I present you here with a sketch 
from life of our chief cook, ‘the Judge,’ as he is face- 
tiously termed by the boys, and his bottle-washer Jim, 
together with their perambulatory cuisine, as we phrasc 
it in the French classics. The judge is a jewel, which is 
more than I could say of some of our New York officials, 
He is remarkable for his long ears, and can heara chicken 
long before | one else does. He has also another 
virtue, the faculty of being able to find out where the 
poultry is.” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 


Tuis interesting city is built along the seaward 
side of a narrow ridge of land, situated between a salt 
marsh and an estuary, half a mile from the beach, two 
miles from the ocean, in sight of the bar and lighthouse, 
and within hearing of the surf. The soil is sandy loam 
and decomposed shell. Approaching by a bridge and 
causeway, crossing the St. Sebastian river and marsh, 
we enter a well-shaded avenue, flanked by gardens and 
orange groves, which leads directly to the centre of this 
quaint old city, and which is called Plaza de Constitu- 
tion. Here is the public square, a neat enclosure of 
about two acres, facing which, on either side, stand the 
Court-House, the market and wharf, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—a plain building, in the pointed style, 
handsomely furnished—and, immediately opposite, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, which although built only 80 
years ago, appears quite ancient. One of the bells bears 
date 1682. Attached to this Cathedral is a small con- 
vent and a school. 

The population of St. Augustine is about 1,300 whites 
and 1,100 colored. They are principally of Spanish 
origin, and speak that language. 


MIDNIGHT SCENE IN THE OPERA OF 
“ DINORAH.” 


Our scene from Meyerbeer’s famous opera of 
‘“‘Le Pardon de Ploermel,” represents the lover of 
Dinorah, attended by the crazy fifer, in the midst of a 
thunderstorm, interrupted in their work of digging for 
the promised treasure by the presence of Dinorah, who, 
with her goat, has been wandering about. Dinorah, 
flying from the wild scene of terror, tries to reach the 
other side of the milldam. The goat accomplishes the 
passage, but the lightning shatters the bridge and Dinorah 
falls into the foaming flood. 


THE FRENCH IRON-CLAD RAM-SHIP x 
MAGENTA. 


GENERAL IL. P. RODMAN, MORTALLY WUUNDED AT ANTIBIAM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTHONY, 


bleat of sheep, and all those pleasant sounds so suggestive of a good 
larder. Our Artist significantly adds, that these sounds will be 
heard no more, ee a | intimating that our hungry soldiers made 


them go the way of al 


flesh. As the army has not been paid for 
several months, there can be no doubt as to their being paid for. 


Jt wan a curious sight to {see{four gallant lads eachpull up a rail and 
_-- 
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shoulder it. Before long, therefore, the fence had disappeared, 
leaving the field without its palisades. 


Falmouth has that decaying, half-sleepy look so characteristic of 


all Southern cities. 


M TAR OPZGA OF LN 


Falmouth, Va. 


A coat of paint is evidently the covering of a 


WE present this week an accurate engraving of 

the great French iron-clad ram-ship Magenta, the mate 

of the Solferino, and the two most formidable vessels in the French 
navy. They each carry 80 guns, and are of 1,000 horse power, witha 
reputed speed of 134 knots an hour. The engraving shows a side 
view, with the keel and relative draft indicated by light lines beneath 
the surface of the water, and also shows the bow and stern. The 
portholes are very small. Behind the smokepipe is a shotproof 


ON DE PLOERMEL,”” AS PRAFURMED AT Tae aCanEMY CPPuvsic, 
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round tower covering the wheel, and for the protection of the officer 
commanding. Both the Solferino and Magenta are built of tim- 
ver, and Mr. Donald McKay tells that only the 26 midship guns are 
covered by the iron-casing. The batteries are continued outside of 
un iron-eased bulkhead) to stem and stern, and left to destruction 
in case of a fight, on the same plan with the British Warrior. ‘The 
decks ure plate d, beneath the deck planks, with three-eighth inch 
iron. 








FEARFUL ADVENTURE IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


Tue son of George W. Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, deserting his father and his country, joined the rebel arm 
and was killed in the recent rebel attack on Augusta, Ky. The doub y 
—- father sheds a tear over his — son, and, without attempting 

alliate his crime, recals, with some hing of a father’s pride, the 
om ier instances of his son’s tenes Ye - courage. Among others, the 
following adventure in the Mammoth Cave: 

“ At the supposed end of what has always been considered the longest 
avenue of the Mammoth Cave, nine miles from its entrance, there is a 
pit, dark and “deep and terrible, known as the Maelstrom. Tens of 
thousands have gazed into it with awe whilst Bengal lights were thrown 
down to make its fearful depths visible, but none ever had the darin 
toexplore it. The celebrated guide Stephen, who was deemed insensi- 
ble to fear, was offered $600 by the proprietors of the Cave if he would 
descend to the bottom of it, but he shrank from the peril. A few years 

0,a Tennessee professor, a learned and bold man, resolved to do 

what no one before him had dared to do, and making his arrangements 
with great care and precaution, he had himself Jowered down by a 
strong rope 100 nee but at that point his courage failed him, and he 
called aloud to be drawn out. No human power could ever have in- 
duced him to y+ gene the appalling experiment, 

“‘ A couple of weeks ago, however, a young gentleman of Louisville 
fyoung Prentice], whose nerves never trembled at mortal peril, being 
at the Mammoth Cave,with Professor Wright of our city and others, 
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determined, no matter what the dangers might be, to explore the 
depths of the Maelstrom. Mr. Proctor, the enterprising proprietor of 
the Cave, sent to Nashville and procured a long rope of great strength 
expressly for the Tp urpose. The rope and some neces timbers were 
borne by the guides and others to the point of exploration. The ar- 
ran od Bn being soon completed, the rope, with a heavy fragment of 
rock affixed to it, was let down and swung to and fro to dislodge any 
loose pieces of rocks that would be likely to fall at the touch. Several 
were thus dislodged, and the long-continued reverberations, rising 
like distant thunder from belew, proclaimed the depth of the horrid 
chasm, Then the young hero of the oce asion, with several hats drawn 
over his head to protect it as far as possible against masses falling from 
above, and with a light in his hand and the rope fastened around his 
body, ‘took his place over the awful pit and directed the half dozen men, 
who held the end of the rope, to let him down into the Cimmerian 
gloom. 

“We have heard from his own lips an account of his descent. Occa- 
sionally masses of earth and rock went whizzing past, but none struck 
him. 30 or 40 feet from the top he saw a led; e, from which, as he 
judged by appearances, two or three avenues | off in different direc- 
tions. About 100 feet from the top a cataract from the side of the - 
went rushing down the abyss, and as he was in the midst of the by hor 
felt some apprehension that his light would be extinguished; but his. 
care prevented this. He was landed at the bottom of Pie pit, 190 feet 
fromthe top. He found it almost perfectly circular, abent 18 feet in 
diameter, with a small opening at one point, leading to a fine chamber 
of no great extent. He found on the floor beautiful specimens of black 
silex of immense size, vastly larger than were ever discovered in any 
other part of the Mammoth Cave, and also a multitude of exquisite 
formations as pure and white as virgin snow. Making himself heard, 
with great effort, by his friends, he at length asked them to pull him 
partly up, intending to stop on the way and explore a cave that he had 
observe opening al about 40 feet above the bottom of the pit. 

“ Reaching the mouth of the cave he swung himself with much exer- 
tion into it, and, holding the end of a rope in his hand, he incautiously 
let it go, and it swung out apparently beyond his reach. The situation. 





was a fearful one, and his friends above could do nothing for |him- 
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Soon, however, he made a hook of the end of his lamp, and, by exten | 
ing himself as’ far over the ve rge as possible without falling, he sv 
ceeded in securing the rope. Fastening it to a rock, he followed 1) 
avenue 150 or 200 yards to a point where be found it blocked by an i... 
passible avalanche of rock and earth. Returning to the month of t) 
cave, he beheld an almost exactly similar mouth of another on the op). 
site side of the pit, but not being able to swing himself into it, he rei. 
tened the rope around his body, suspended himself again over the aby => 
and shouted to his friends to raise him to the to he pull was an ¢ 
ceedingly severe one, and the rope, being ill- elbented #0 round the ou, 
py him the most excruciating pain. But soon the pain was forgott: 1: 

a new and dreadful peril. 

* When he was about 90 feet from the mouth of the pit, and 100 from 
the bottom, swaying and swinging in mid-air, he heard rapid and excite! 
words of horror and alarm above, and soon learned that the rope by 
which he was upheld had taken fire from the friction of the timber over 
which it passed, Several moments of awful suspense to those above 
and stiil more awful to him below, ensued. To them and to him a fatal 
and instant catastrophe seemed inevitable. But the fire was extin- 
guished with a bottle of water belonging to himself, and then the party 
above, though almost exhausted by their labors, succeeded in drawin « 
him to the top. He was as calm and self-possessed as upon his entrance: 
into the pit, oats all of his companions, overcome by fatigue, sank down 
upon the ground, and his friend, Professor Wright, from over-exertic : 
and excitement, fainted and remained for some time insensible. 

“The youn ‘adventurer left his name carved in the depths of the 
Meelstrom—t e name of the first and only person that ever gazed upon 
its mysteries.” 








THE name of the Down Easter who feeds his hens on iron 
filings and gathers steel pens from their wings is Sharp. 


AN astonishing instance of throwing one’s self about was 


witnessed a few evenings ago at a party in the case of a young lady, 
who, when asked to sing, first tossed her head and then pitched her 


voice, 
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King Corn! 


NorwirustTaNnvInG the total cessation of the cotton trade 
and all the disturbing incidents of a state of war, the trade of New York 
exbibits an absolute increase over former years. The exports from Oc- 
tober were more than double in value those of any previous October in 
our history. In illustration, it is only necessary to give the quotations 
for the past five years: 

Exports in October, 1858..2.++-++0.+20seeeeeeee 004 +$8,782,000 

do. Etabepisccbebesesenceccece SEED 

++ 12,682,700 

«+ 13,172,500 
do. eccccccccccvccccce 20sf04,100 

This is a very healthful and cheering exhibit. It shows that the loss 
of the cotton exports, which “ our misguided Southern brethren” sup- 
posed would result in utter paralysis of all Nortiern trade, is not with- 
out its munificent compensations, It shows that, if put upon our mettle’ 
we might get along without any cotton exports at all. But as the bulk 
of the shipmeuts of the last month were of breadstnffs, this dry table o 
tigures shows still another gratifying fact. It is that, while engrossed 
in repressing a rebellion of wparalieled magnitude and ferocity, we can 
yet spare enough from our overflowing commissariat to supply the needs 
of Europe. In any other nation such a development of resources would 
be considered by the Old World as evidence of inexhaustible and inde- 
structible power. 


do. 


EXEMPLARY PUNISHMENT FOR TREACHERY.—The circum- 
stances of the death of Col. McPheeters, the rebel commander in the 
late affair at Labadieville, Louisiana, are as tollows: The 13th Con- 
necticut, having charged on McPheeters’ command, and overtaken it, 
and brought it to a hult, a Captain of the 13th went forward and de- 
manded their surrender, whereupon McPheeters himself fired on the 
Captain, wounding him mortally. Upon seeing his Captain fall, thus 
treacherously shot, the Orderly Sergeant of the company stepped out 
from the ranks, levelled his musket and shot McPheeters through the 


head, killing him instantly. 


Or Unrversal Inrerest.—Mr. Scollay’s airtight deodor- 
izing coffin is one of the most remarkable and useful inventions of the 
age. It is peculiarly valuable at the present time, when'so many of our 
loved ones dying on the field of battle renders their removal to their 
family vault a work of unpleasantness and danger, This method, 
however, entirely obviates these objections by consuming the gases 
engendered by decomposition, and destrvying that peculiar odor of 
death which is at once so appalling and so perilousto health. It is a 
matter of every day experience that tle iron cases in which dead bodies 
are brought from a distance explode from the accumulation of gases, 
even in so short a voyage as from New Orleans. Mr. Scollay’s plan 
enables a person to convey the body of a beloved frieud in a perfectly 
innoxious state for months—thus obviating the expensive method of 
embalming, at the cost of a few dollars. Our readers will find full par. 
ticulars in another column. 


A WASHINGTON dispatch states that ‘‘ Secretary Cameron 
remarked to Gen. McDowell, in Willard’s Hotel, to-day, ‘I should like 
to see more fighting and lesa investigations.’” We have no d ubt of it! 
No one has greater reason to fear investigations than Mr. Cameron. 


A Great Boon TO SOLDIERS.—Evans’s medicated safe- 
guard is one of the simplest and most useful inventions of the day- 
‘The outward application of drugs and herbs to the person is a practice 
of very ancieut date, and has lately been revived by Mr. Evans in the 
belt which he has called ‘‘ The Medicated Safeguard.” As we are per- 
sunally eognizgnt of several cases in which it has been most efficacious 
we can confidently recommend it to our friends. 


New ORLEANS AND GEN. BUTLER.—New Orleans, from 
bemg one of the most disorderly cities in America, where robbery, 
xesassination, and violence were most rife and open, has becomea model 
of good order, and there is not a large town in the world where life, pro- 
erty, and the rights ot person are as safe as there. Such is the practi- 
cal comment on the wise and beneficent administration of Gen. Butler, 
whom the rebels and their European sympathizers delight to represent 
asa “ monster” and a * beast,” scarcely conceding to him the distinc- 
tive moral and physical features of humanity. There is not a town in 

urope which would not be better off, in every respect, not excepting 
its sanitary conditioas, under the firm but equitable rule of Gen. Butler. 
His administrative talent is of the very highest order, as is shown in the 
altered and improved coudition of the turbulent Southern metropolis— 
the hitherto chosen refuge of thieves and “ Thugs,” and the debased 
and desperate of all nations. We hope that the Government will never 
consent to remove “ the right man from the right place” in deference to 
the clamors of a pack of miserable sympathizers and abettors of treason, 
poorly disguised as iorcign consuls, whose real character Gen. Butler 
has exposed, and who are seeking to revenge themselves on him in con- 
sequence. All the talk about beautiful and high-born dames, lovely 
damsels, tender mothers, and vencrable grandmothers, being subjected 
to indignity, insult, incarceration, torture, and even worse things than 
these, is gammon. The morals and manucrs of no class of women in 
the world were ever so rapidly improved as have been those of the 
Secession women of New Orleans, under the steru but admirable régime 
of Gen, Butler. 


THE LADIES AND THEIR FuRs.—The rapid approach of 
winter compels the ladies to take to their warm clothing, among which 
furs, of course, occupy the first place. Like every other article, the 
price of these health-preserving coverings is much higher, chiefly oc- 
casioned by their universal scarcity, owing to the fact that so meny of 
the best trappers and hunters have gone to the war, thus dimivishiog 
the supply. Having visited Gunther’s and other extensive fur ware- 
houses in this city, we can speak understandingly on this poixt, and 
recommend our lady friends to examine their present supply of furs, 
and lose no time in making their selections, for every day will enhance 
their price. 


Tue advocates of mediation or intervention in our affairs 
in Europe may gather some notion of how their attempts would be re- 
ceived South as well as North, from the following extract from a speech 
recently delivered by Gen. Pemberton to the rebel army of the South- 
West, of which he is in command: 

“In regard to the question of interference by Europe—we want no 
in in our private quarrels. We must settle the question our- 
selves orfail entirely. The moment England interferes she finds us a 
united a and she will have to mect the armies of the South as well 
as of the North,” 


SHOPPING BY am.—Stewart, the drygoods prince, has 
made shopping easy 8 new establishment. By an engine of 14-horse 
power he hoists a lady from one floor to the other, or through the whole 
series of floors with perfect safety. The journey is made in a snug little 
chamber, with windows. 


Mrek FOLLOWERS.—The Southern Christian Advocate 
establishes its character as a meek follower oi the Prince of Peace, ina 
recent article, from which we take the following paragraph : 

“ For one, we would be willing to see both our large armies going 
into the field, when the impending conflict comés, with only the Siac Kk 
banner floating over them. Let the cries, ‘no retreat,’ ‘ no surrender,’ 
* no quarter be asked or given,’ ‘ only victory or death!” 


A RELIGIOUS newspaper of this city, recounting the efforts 
that have been made to establish a Methodist church in Paris, rather 
naively admits that ‘‘ Religion cannot prosper in France without show.” 
Au organ is pronounced to be necessary to keep up the required standard 
of appearanees. 


Waar Gen. Hooamz Wants.—Said Gen. Hooker to-day, 
rs i sat by his side, “I do not love to fight battles—I had rathér be 
with my cattle on my farm—but I do want to see one mighty, over- 
whe blow given to this rebellion, it upon its head, at Rich- 
woud, before Christmas.” 





EPITOME OF THE WEEK 


0’ c.—All the respectable booksellers have increased the 
me .. oF ati books, in consequence of the high price of paper. 


Steele Bros., of San Francisco, lately made a cheese weighiv 
1,140 lbs., which realised $440. A companion loaf, ten feet long an 
two feet wide, was recently made in New York. 


The number of sick and wounded soldiers now in the hospitals 
of Georgetown, Alexandria and Washington is 15,000. Three months 
aco it was 26,730. It is estimated that at the present time there are 
80,000 soldiers in the different hospitals. 


Aug. Simms, charged with complicity in the death of Clemen- 
tine Anderson, has been committed to prison, to await the trial. 

Ford’s Vheatre, Washington, was nvt long ago a qhurch. An 
old lady, not aware of the sudden change, walked into it on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, to offer up her prayers, and was horrified at finding herself in 
a theatre. 

——— (n the 24th of November, Mrs. Trainor, of White Plains, N. Y., 
was shot dead while on her way to Tarrytown, in one of the cars of the 
Hudson River Railroad. This was the result of the gross carelessness 
of a soldier who snapped his musket for the purpose of knowing whether 
it was loaded or not. 

The Ohio river, which is still rising, is now in an exellent con- 
dition for naval operations. 


——— The next Massachusetts draft takes place December 8. 


Two immense columbiads, weighing 14,822 lbs., are on their 
way to New York, and intended fer one of the forts commanding the 
harbor of this city. Others are being made for the same purpose. 


For the first time, since the event it commemorated, Evacuation 
Day, November 25, was suffered to pass unnoticed. The old Continen- 
tals paraded, and this was all that reminded a “ degencrate generation” 
of a grand epoch. 

A passenger train from Malden for Boston, Mass., on Friday 
morning ran into the open draw ot Charlestown bridge. Four persons 
were killed, and several others seriously wounded. 

—— A rich lead mive his been discovered on the Shawangunk 
Mou itain, Orange county, New York. The vein was struck at six feet 
below the surface, and has been penetrated to the depth of eight feet. 
The produce is Jead nearly pure. 

While the flames were consuming the Rossin House, Toronto, 
Canada, one of the proprietors offered 12 of the Toronto firemen $1,000 
each if they would follow his lead and operate where he was certain 
they could extinguish the flames. They declined the offer, not having 
nerve enough. The loss above the insurance is $100,000. 


The Boston Journal, Traveller and. Transcript have determined 
to raise the price of their daily issues tc three cents per copy after Dec. 
1. The Post, Advertiser and Courier will continue to be sold for three 
cents, as heretofore, but will reduce the size of their sheets, and the 
Herald, which has been sold at one cent, will advance to two. 


A magnificent ball is to be given in St. Louis on the 4th of 
December. Gen. Fremont will be present. 

According to the Toronto Globe, it has been finally determined 
by the Customs Department, in calculating the depreciation in American 
currency, to split the difference between the rate of exchange and the 
premium on gold. 

At the Circuit of the Supreme Court, Justice Mullen has decided 
that newsdealers are not liable for libels contained in publications which 
they sell without a knowledge of the libellous contents. The decision 
was in an action, brought against Messrs. Ross & Tousey, with others, 
by John R. Chapin, one of our artists, who was unpleasantly noticed in 
the New York Jilustrated News, and which paper was sold by the 
defendants. 

The Freeman’s Bank of Bristol, R. J., has been robbed of 
$46,000 in bills on various banks. ‘Ihe robbers left the specie. 

Secretary Chase’s report, it is stated, will contain an urgent 
recommendation to Congress to take measures for the substitution of 
Government for bank currency by taxing the latter, and making pro- 
vision for the circulation through the banks of the former. 

The work of raising the United States vessels sunk in Norfolk 
harbor progresses favorably. A few days since the frigate United 
States was raised, pumped out and towed into the Gosport Navy Yard. 
Preparatious are making to raise the sloop-of-war Cumberland and 
frigate Congress, sunk at the entrance to James river. Operations are 
also bemg made to raise the line-of-battle-ships Delaware and Columbus, 
which are expected to be raised whole, and made again valuable for 
service. 

Water is now introduced into San Francisco through an aque- 
duet extending to Lake Honda, a distance of some 32 miles, Through 
this flume, which is 16 by 30 inches in its dimensions, water flows at the 
rate of three millions of gallons a-day. 


A company has been formed for the cultivation of American 
jute, a plant which is indigenous in the swampy lands of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The fibre of the plant is adapted 
for the manufacture of paper, cordage, texible fabrics, etc. 


——— The Oregon Sentinel says that all but three of the missing at 
Burnt River Basin, numbering about 60, have been massacred by the 
Indians. 

Six Bactrion camels arrived in Virginia City; Nevada Territory, 
- the 4th Nov., from Salt Lake City. Each carried 600 pounds on its 
ack. . 


The Oregon Legislature adjourned on the 17th Nov., after 40 

days’ session. 
——— $1,000,000 have been subscribed in Sacramento City towards the 

Pacific railroad. 

The citizens of Virginia City, Nevada, have subscribed $25,000 
towards the Soldiers’ anitary Commission, 

Capt. Semmes, of the pirate Alabama, permitted the Tonawanda 
to continue her voyage to Europe upon giving a bond, instead of burn- 
ing her, because Capt. Julius was a Free Mason. 


——— On the 29th of Nov. Thomas Byrnes, a notorious politician, was 
shot in » midnight brawl by a man named Sullivan, in Greenwich street. 
He died the same afternoon. 


The $600,000 of the six per cent. war bonds of Rhode Island 
have been awarded to parties in Boston a‘ eight per cent. premium and 
upwarda. 

The number of students under instruction in the New York 
city grammar, primary, colored and corporate schools during the year 
ending September 20th was 173,198. The estimates for the support of 
schools for the ensuing year reach $1,450,000. 

——— The 7th regiment of New York has furnished over 700 com- 
missioned officers to the army since the war broke out. It is said that 
there are not 80 many graduates of West Point in the service. 

—~—— Ex-President Buchanan has closed his controversy with Gen- 

tt. It was honesty against a quibble. Mr. Buchanan wishes to 
upon himself Floyd’s sins, by denying he ever stole any arms. 

——— Police Commissioner James Bowen has been made «a Brig.-Gen. 
as a reward for organizing the Metropolitan Guard. 

Rev. F, D. Huntington has declined the call tu succeed Dr 
Hawks as Rector of Calvary Church, Dr. Hawks has gone iv Baltimore» 
his “pinions being very Southern. 

——— That i futigable officer Weils has recommenced his war 
aguiust the Peter Funks. 

—— The Hon. Luther Hanchett, Member of Congress from tly 
District of Wisconsin, has just died from brain fever. Mr. Han 
was rechosen at the receut election to repr_sent the 6th District. 
was a Republican. 

—— The remains of Brig.-Gen. Frank E. Patterson, late iu conmmand 
of the Sd Brigade, Sickles’s Division, were taken to Philsuciphia on 
Saturday evening. He shot himself with a pistol through the heart 
about 10 o’elock on Friday morning, while laboring, it is suppose’, un- 
der temporary aberration of th: miud. 


} 
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——— Mr. David Kinner, editor of the Montreal /Terald, died in that | 


city Nov. 20. He was much respected by the Americans resident there, 
Stonor Michel Pastacaldi, an eminent Italian scholar and mer- 
chant, died suddenly on the 2ist of Nov. 
Miss Isaballa Stevens bas published » report of the Y: 
Ladies’ Association for aiding the soldiers. It is really wonderiul what 
a woman can do both in love and war when her heart is in the cause. 

—— 6,000 wagons have crossed the Missouri river this year, bound 
to California, Oregon and Washington Territory. 

—— Last year 480,000 brooms were manufactured in California, 
valued at over $150,000, driving the imported a:ticle entirely out of the 
market. 

A British paper estimates th* loss to British owners, in ‘heir 
attempts to run the blockade, at over $20,000,000. 

Some of the shinplasters circulating in Western New York are 
made payable at Utica next July, in strawberries, if the crop does not 
fail. 


mune 


—~~-— The advertisements for large quantities of old pore stamps, 
to shé 


under the pretext that they are use make papier maché, have a fraud- 
ulent — in view. Those who buy them only do so with the inten- 
tion of cleaning and using them as currency. 


——— i4 young women of Brentwood, New Hampshire, went a few 





| Lieut.-Gen. Scott and Major-Gen 
| told Gen. Banks that he had watched his military career with great in- 





nights siace to the house of an aged farmer, who has sent three song to 
the war, and husked 100 bushels of corn for him. 

An Albany coffee-house keeper having issued $4,000 worth of 
shinplesters was ordered to call them in under the threat of a prosercy. 
tion. On counting the redeemed he found the amount upwards of $5,000, 
some person haviug counterfeited them. 


Military.—The St. Paul Press states that Maj.-Gen. Pope is about 
to transfer his headquarters to Madison, Wis., and that Brig.-Gen, 
Sibley is thereupon to make his headquartess at St. Paul. It is aleg 
rumored that the Department of the North-West is to be extended, to 
include Illinois and Mis-ouri, in which case headquarters will proba ly 
be established at Chicago. It is also stated that Minnesota is to be 
created a military district, under command of Gen. Sibley. 


——— The whole coast of Texas is now in possession of the United 
States forces. 


Gen. Herro: ‘1a8 been assigned to the command of the Army of 
the South-West, in the absence of Gen. Schofield, who is on his return 
to St. Louis on sick leave. 


——— Reports from all parts of the North agree in representing the 
drafted men as deserting by wholesale. In a camp of 1,200, near Harris. 
burg, Pa., all save 400 deserted, and out of the 8,000 draftedin Maryland 
not over 1,500 wil! be available. In Ohio not more than one in ten of 
the drafted men will now be found in the ranks. 


Goy. Bluir (Michigan) has been authorized to raise a regiment 
of sharpshooters in that State. 


The Union force at Suffolk, Virginia, eonsists of 16 regiments 
of infantry, five of cayalry, one of mounted riflemen and two batteries 
of light artillery, divided into four brigades. 


——— The military commission to investigate charges against Gen, 
Fitzjohn Porter has been dissolved, and in its place there is to bea 
regular Court Martial. The sessions will be publie. 


Gen. McClernand’s grand Mississippi expedition moves on the 
5th December. 


Gen. Pope has been ordered to St. Louis to relieve Gen. Curtis, 


——— Gen. Schofield arrived in St. Louis on the 26th Nov. His 
health, though not fully restored, is rapidly improving. 


Gen. Milroy, in his recent expedition to Crab Bottom, in High. 
land county, marched 200 miles in 11 days. Among other things, he 
destroyed three saltpetre works and 1,000 pounds of saltpetre. 


——— President Lincoln had an interview with Gen. Burnside at Aquia 
Creck on the z7th Nov, 


Southern.—tThe Legislature of Arkansas met on the 7th instant at 
Little Rork. ‘iov, Rector delivered his message, and resigned his posi- 
tion, which wis assumed by Mr, fletcher, President of the Senate, 


- Gov. Vance, the newly elected Governor of North Carolina, has 
n fused to allow any recruiting for the Southern Confederacy in his 
ite. 


Some mev burnt the dwelling-house of a respectable colored 
erson near Denton, Ind., on the 20th of November, first breaking the 
urniture, and throwing the fragments down the well. 


A grand procession of Union citizens took place at Memphis 
on the 10th of November; not a discordant sound was heard. 


Jeff. Davis, the rebel President, has de ne Gen. Ho]mes, com- 
manding in Missouri, to shoot the next 10 Union officers captured, in 
retaliation for Gen. McNeill shooting 10 rebels. 


Capt. McQuird, of the Iberville, having sold a negro out of his 
steamer during atrip up the Mississippi, Gen. Butler has committed 
him to prison until the missing man is restored. It is supposed the 
— See captain will be $1,000 out of pocket even if he does get him 

ack. 

Gen. Butler has closed and taken possession of the New Or. 
leans Bank for surreptitiously sending $405,000 specie to Richmond for 
the use of the rebel Government, during the last «0 days. 


Lieut. Wise, nephew of Gov. Wise, was lately arrested in Ken. 
tucky, a8 a spy. 


A number of Union prisoners have escaped from the Libby 
prison at Richmond, 


The following will be interesting to the religious world: ‘* We 
learn from the South that Rev. Dr. Palmer is now residing in Columbia, 
South Curolina, where he is engaged temporarily fillisg the Professor- 
ship in the Theological Seminary, made vacant by the death of Rev. Dr. 
Thornwell. Rev. Dr. Leyburn, formerly of Philadelphia, is residing at 
Athens, Georgia, and is there dischargiug his duties as Secr tary of the 
Committee of Domestic Missions. Rev. James MeN. ill, formerly See 
retary of the American Bible Society, has left his post as editor of the 
North Carolina Presbyterian for a time, and entered the army. Rev. 
Dr. Dabney, Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, is also in 
the Southern arm7, and is acting as an aid to Gen. Jackson. We have 
seen an order issued by Gen. Jackson, signed‘ R. L. Dabney, Assistant 
Adjutant-General.’” 


Holly Springs, Mississippi, about which so much has been said 
of late, is situated in Martial county, and is a beautiful town, of per- 
haps 4,000 inhabitants. The streets are broad, and many of the private 
residences fine. There are in the place some large foundries, an arse 
nal, a large depot, and several female seminaries. 


Military Governor Shepley has issued a proclamation calling 
upon all the loyal electors of the ist and 2d districts of Louisiana to 
choose Representatives to Congress, and appointed the 3d of December 
as the day of holding the election. 

- Gen. Butler informs his subordinates that any commissioned 
officer who is found di inking in‘oxicating liquors in any public drink- 
in -place, or other publi:-house, within his department, will be recom- 
mended to the President for dismissal from the service. 


The rebel guerillas who made adash upon Poolesville lately 
were residents of that neighborhood, who had run into Virginia to 
escape the draft, aud had tinally taken service under Jeff. Davis. 


The Memphis Appeal states that a citizen of Memphis recently 
crossed both lines, bearing a proposition from Gen, Sherman to Licut . 
Gen. Pemberton, looking to an unobstructed navigation of the Missris- 
sippi by United States freighting and passenger boats, in consideration 
for which the families of Southern men in Memphis were not to be dis- 
turbed by National authorities. The Appeal bitterly opposes the pro- 
position. 

An intercepted letter, dated at Mobile, Oct. 6, says: “‘ Sugar is 
worth here from 34 to 40 cents; molasses, $1 75 per galion; bacon, 65 to 
75 cents per lb.; coffee, $2 per lb.; lard, 50 cexts per Ib.; flour, $40 per 
bbl.; whiskey, $15 per gallon; tobacco, 90 cents to $1 25 per Ib. ; cigars, 
good, from 25 to 50 cents each; common cotton esnaburgs, 75 to 80 cents 
per yard; corn, $2 per bushel; fodder, $2 per bundle, and a!l other 
things as high in proportion, Nails, $40 per 100 lbs.; iron, 20 to 25 
cents.” 


Personal.—Rogers, the sculpivor, hus made a beautiful statuette of 
Edwin Booth in the character of Hamlet. 


The Rey. Mr. Conway, forincrly Chaplain of the 9th New York 
Volunteers, has resigned his :everen | position, and is now Major Con- 
way of the new regiment of Hawkins’s Zouaves, now organising in this 
city. 

—— The Boston Journal reporis that in a conversation between 
Banks, a few days ago the veteran 


terest, and complimented him in earnest terms on what he had accom 
plished. ‘* You will not,” Gen. Scott said, ‘ expect me to ask your der- 
tination, nor is it necessary, for I see that you have alreay Informed 
your friends that you are going South. That was « clever answer, Gene- 
ral.” Gen. Scott further said, ‘‘ My infirmities cause me to long for 4 
Southern climate, but I cannot fin’ it nearer than Cuba, and I will not 
live under a foreign flag!” Gen. Banks replied, ‘We hope in a short 
time, General, that you may have a tranquil residence in any part of the 
South that you may desire to visit.” 

Mr. Barnum is going to reconstruct the Boston Aquarial Gar- 
dens, and convert it into a regular theatre. Mr, John E. Owen and 
Davidge are mentioned as possible managers. 


Gen, James H. Lane has arrived in Washington. 


— R. H. Stoddard, one of our finest poets, is about to publish « 
new poem, entitled the ‘‘ King’s Bell.” 

The following Major-Generals are now without a command 
Geo. B. McClellan, John C. Fremont, Geo. Cadwallader, Edwin 
Morgan, Irwin McDowell, Cassius M. Clay, Ethan A. Hitehicock and 
Fitzjohn Porter. 

Hon. Frank Blair, jr., has resigned his seat in the present Con- 
gress, to take command of a brigade of National troops at Helena 
Arkansas. 

Benjamin F, Harding, Union, has been elected United States 
Senator from Oregon, to succeed Edward D. Baker. 

Gen. Robert Anderson has been ordered to command the cities 
of Covington and Newport, and is expected to arrive next week. 

Thomas We tworth Higginson, well known as an independent 
minister, a popular lecturer, and contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 
has been offered bt Geu. Saxton, Milita 
the Colonelcy of the ist regiment South Carolina volunteers, 
ginson is now a Captain in the 55th Massachusetts. 

Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Obio, is about to publish a pamphlet 
exhibiting the true character of the proceedings at the Peace Conference 
in Washington, im the early part of 1861. 


Governor oi South Carolina, 
Mr. Hig- 
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A WALK IN THE STREET. 
PART I. 


I REASONED with a friend one day, 
A wealthy man and proud, 

Who rode in a lordly chariot, 
And thought not of the crowd. 

I told him that the poor were crushed 
To earth, and sore opprest, 

And that all looked upon the grave 
As their only place of rest. 

Said he, ‘‘I tire of this old song, 
The poor are skilled to feign.” 

**Come forth,” said I, ‘‘ and let us see 
Whereof the poor complain.” , 

He bade his servant bring his cloak, 
He wrapt it round him warm, 

Put on fur gloves, and carefully 
Encased his portly form. 

Then forth into the street we strode— 
“Tis very strange,” said he, 

‘*That I have lived so long, nor seen 
This vaunted misery!” 


PART 1. 


We met a poor girl in the street, 
Her face was pinched with cold, 

Half clad was she, with naked.feet— 
She might be ten years old. 

And looking closer on her face, 
Sure, hunger made her pale— 

I never read in any book 
So piteous a tale. 
Why do you loiter here, my girl?” 
With softening voice he said: 

She, trembling ‘neath his look, replied, 
*“*T’ve come to beg for bread!” 

«Where is your father, girl!” he asked : 
(With sobs her voice was broke)— 

‘‘ He went to fight his country’s fight, 
And fell at Roanoke. 

My mother since he left worked hard, 
And kept us just alive; 

But now she’s sick, and what can I, 

The eldest of the five? 

I speak the truth, indeed we’ve had 
Since yesterday no bread, 

And though I know ’tis wicked, sir, 

I wish that I were dead!” 

She led us to her wretched home, 
A cellar damp and cold— 

But words are feeble—what we saw 
By words can scarce be told. 

As springs from rocky Horeb gushed, 
To quench the wanderer’s thirst, 

So from his gold-encrusted heart 

The human fountain burst, 

And seated on a broken chair, 
The man sobbed like a child, 

Embraced his brother man again, 
And rose up reconciled. 

Now dowered with gentler soul, he feels 
Himself to be a part 

Of that most precious work of God— 
The Suffering Human Heart. 








HUNTING A MURDERER. 


Iw the year 184- I was living in a retired little shooting- 
lodge on the south-west coast of Ireland. About a month previous 
to the time of which I write, a gentleman had been shot down at his 
own gate in Tipperary. Everybody knew that the murderer was 
lurking somewhere in my neighborhood, in the hope of obtaining a 
passage to America. An unusually large reward had been offered 
for his apprehension, and the police were scouring the country, night 
and day, in every direction. 

One fine summer evening I had returned from a long day’s fishing 
in the bay, and was smoking a farewell pipe before turning in for the 
night, when I heard the tramp of a horse’s feet on the gravel outside, 
followed by a sharp ring at the bell—guests come and go at all hours 
in Ireland, and are always welcome whenever we have anything for 
them to eat, which does not invariably hapven in some of the out-of- 
the-way places. On this occasion, however, I was tolerably well 
provided, and it was with no small delight I recognised the well- 
known voice of Frank Butler, a constabulary officer and one of my 
oldest friends. , 

‘When we had seen the horse made up (a splendid hunter, which 
had carried its master nearly 60 miles that day), and sat down to 
supper, I noticed that Frank looked more tired and careworn than I 
had ever seen him before. It was not long until the cause came 
out. 

‘You have heard of this murder, of course, Harry,” he said; 
“that is what brought me over to-night; it occurred in my district, 
and the gentleman was an intimate friend. I weuld have dined with 
him that day, but was called suddenly on duty, and sent an apology 
at the last moment. I was told since that he walked down to his 
avenue gate to meet me. His hand was on the latch when the vil- 
lain fired from behind a tree, and he did not bring his life to the 
ground. You know this country weil ?” he added, abruptly. 

“* So well, that if the fellow is lying out anywhere within five miles, 
I think I could undertake to put you on his tragk.” 

Frank’ sprung from his chair and walked hurriedly through the 
room. ‘I would give my right arm to be fate to face with him, 
Harry. If you had seen poor ’s wife; her weary, hopeless face, 
has been haunting me ever sinice; I can never rest until the murderer 
fis taken; and I have certain information that he is lying out some- 
where. Every house has beeh searched over end over again, but I 
cannot think of bringing you into ‘he busimess. One victim is 
enough. If it were known, you would be a marked man.” 

** Make your mind easy on that score, Frank; not one ef the fel- 
lows here will touch a hair of my head, especially in a stranger’s 
quarrel. My life is in most of their leases, and the heir-at-law is 
not such a favorite that they would shoot me to bring him in. So 
now to business. I will get the ordnance map, and we can trace out 
the plan of our campaign.” ; 

Our task was not such a difficult one, after all; the ground to be 
searched was limited and tolerably open, consisting chiefly of bog, 
mountain and shore, with every foot of which | was acquainted. I 
pointed out to Frank each day’s work on the map; and without as- 








sistance, and hunting in couples, three days would be amply sufficient 
to beat it all. 

I had a brace of young setters in training at the time, and, to pre- 
vent suspicion, it was agreed we should go out as if dog-breaking 
was our only object; accordingly, early the following morning, well 
provided with all the “‘ etceteras”” for such work, we started on our 
first day’s hunt. It proved a blank; but the second day showed us 
that our game was on foot and not far off. In a little wooded glen 
we came upon several artfully concealed lairs, which were evidently 
lately occupied, and in one of them I picked up an old pistol flint 
that had been thrown away and replaced, as there was some paper 
lying beside it, from which a small piece had been torn as if to cover 
anewone. We tracked footsteps for a considerable distance from 
it until they were lost in a heathery bog, and, darkness coming on, 
were forced to give up the search. 

I don’t think either of us slept much that night. When I went to 
Frank’s room in the morning, he was already dressed. ‘‘ One word, 
Harry,” Se said, ‘‘ before we go. This man is armed to the teeth, 
and swears he will not be taken alive. These fellows seldom die 
game when run to earth, but he cannot be worse off, and may keep 
his word. Promise me, if there is any fighting, you will act as a re- 
serve, and leave me to deal with him alone.” 

I did premise, with some mental reservations, and we started. 
There was a long day’s work before us; all the likely places we had 
come across in our previous search had to be visited, some of them 
miles apart. Frank’s senses seemed preternaturally sharpened. No 
trace, however slight, escaped his notice. A red Indian could hardly 
have displayed more sagacity in following up his enemy’s trail. It 
was then for the first time that I learned how exciting a man-hunt 
becomes under certain circumstances. 

Towards evening we reached a mountain—our last hope. There 
was only one face of it, over the sea, where a man would be likely to 
conceal himself. That side was composed of a number of perpen- 
dicular cliffs, separated from each other by green platforms, varying 
in breadth from a foot to ten; but all sloping downwards at a con- 
siderable angle, so as to make the footing rather precarious. The 
cliffs gradually increased in height until the lowest, which went 
right down, for about 100 feet, into the Atlantic ocean. 

While taking a hurried cast through some broken ground, we met 
a little bow herding cattle. He could not speak English, but we 
managed to ascertain that a stranger had given him a penny the day 
before, to runsdown the hill for alighted turf; when he returned, the 
man was gone, and he hed not seen him since. 

The scent was getting hot, and our spirits rose as we commenced 
to search the sea side of the mountain. There were caves in several 
of the platforms, and these we agreed to search together. They were 
very narrow, scarcely admitting one person abreast; and it was ner- 
vous work feeling our way onwards, not knowing the moment when 
the darkness would be illuminated by the flash of a pistol, which 
must have proved a death-signal for one or the other. Frank always 
insisted on going first, and omitted no possible precaution, examin- 
ing the outside carefully for tracks, and sending the dogs forward. 
The latter, however, were so tired after three days’ continuous work, 
as to be o [little use. 

We had reached the last shelf but one, and as it contained no 
caves, and was nearly all visible from the platform immediately 
above, which had just been searched, I was about to pass on to the 
lower one over the sea, when a mark in some fresh earth, scraped 
from a rabbit-hole across the path, attracted my attention; and, on 
a closer view, I could distinctly see the impression of a man’s foot. 
Frank was by my side in a few seconds, and down on his knees ex- 
amining the track. There was no mistake about it; there it was, 
plainly visible, leading inwards, and no sign of it returning. Some 
one was there; whether the man we were in search of, or not, re- 
mained to be seen. Frank rose from his knees and drew a long 
breath. 

“‘ Any outlet from this ?”’ he asked. 

“None whatever. It stops suddenly about 100 yards further on. 
The rovk above and below is 30 feet high, and smooth as marble. 
Now that I remember there is a large stone just where the pathway 
ends, bebind which a man might lie. If he was anywhere else, I 
must have seen him from the upper one.” 

We walked on, silent and cautious, for some distance, until we 
reached a projecting rock. I touched Frank’s shoulder. 

‘When we tuia that corner, you will be within ten yards of the 
end.” 

He made no reply, but his gun under his arm and sauntered care- 
lessly round. As he did so, I saw him stop suddenly and draw him- 
self up to his full height. Ranging alongside, I could see the figure 
of a man crouching like a wild beast behind the stone; his head was 
just visible above it, and the long barrel of a cavairy pistol was 
pointed directly at us. The dogs now sprang forward and com- 
menced baying furiously. The man was the first to speak. 

“Call off yer dogs,” he shouted, ‘‘ av yer care for them!” 

‘Let the dogs alone, Ryan,” said Frank, coolly. ‘I have a war- 
rant against you for the murder of Captain——. Put your pistol 
down and come forward.” 

The fellow gave a savage laugh. 

“Come a step nearer, Butler, and see if yer warrant will stop a 
ball!” 

Frank’s eye flashed at the threat, but réstraining himself, he drew 
me back to the shelter of the angle. 

“We must give the fellow time to think, Harry. If we rush at 
him now, he is sure to knock one or other of us over; and I don’t 
like shooting him, if it can be helped,” 

‘* Had you not better go for some of your fellows? 
guard until you return.” 

“They would shoot him down at once. I would have to order 
them to do so. I dare not risk their lives on that narrow path. No; 
dead or alive, I shail not leave this place without him.” 

He stepped back for a few paces and scanned the rock above 
attentively. 

‘*Do you see that holly-bush right over him, Harry? 
get to it without being seen ?” 

“ Easily ; but what good could I do there ?” 

“Leave that to me, old fellow; his flank will be turned, at all 
events, and you will have him under your gun. Don’t fire until you 
see me down, then use your own discretion.” 

With some reluctance I consented to go round. Taking off my 
shoes I crept cautiously down and peered over. I had scarcely done 
so when Frank stepped out again with his watch in his hand. He 
spoke low, but every word fell on my ear distinctly. 

“T shall give you five minutes, Ryan; if you don’t throw down 
your arms then and come out, expect no mercy, for you will get 
none. Ill shoot you as I would a mad dog.” 

“Say your prayers in the meantime,” said the ruffian, jeeringly ; 
“you'll want them if you lift that gun to your shoulder.” 

The five minutes which ensued were the lcngest I ever spent in 
my life. It was a glorious summer’s evening. The sun was going 

down, throwing a flood of silver light on the blue ocean far below, 
and the white wings of the seagulls, as they flitted in and eut from 
their nests in the cliff. The rabbits were at play en the slopes, and 
a colony of choughs, with their scarlet bills and glossy plumage, 
were wheeling and screaming over my head. But for that crouch- 
ing, blood-stained creature beneath, all Nature would have looked 
peaceful and happy. I tried to keep counting the seconds by the 
beating of my own heart, which was plainly audible, but every tri- 
fling incident was sufficient to distract my attention. There was a 
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great black snai crawling towards a stone, and I began to speeulate 
whether he wou! reach it before the time was up. Then a wren, 
whose nest was in the bush, perched on a twig near, and commenced 
chattering and swearing in my face, until a hawk came gliding 
round, and the little fellow, with a cry of terror, disappeared in 
long grass. 

Two of the minutes had passed away. I looked down at the mur- 
derer. It was evident Frank’s words. were beginning to tell. He 
was moving uneasily from side to side, like a wolf in atrap. Several 
times he examined the lock of his pistol, and tried to find a place in 
the rock which would afford him more shelter. Once I thought he 
was going to speak, but the words seemed to choke him. Then 
crossing himself devoutly, and having arranged the weapon appa- 
rently to his satisfaction, he lay sullenly biding his time. 

Would the five minutes never pass? Frank still stood directly in 
front, watch in hand, and the gun under his arm. He had lit a 
cigar, and was lounging lazily back against the cliff. Careless as he 
appeared, I knew him too well to doubt that he would hesitate for a 
second in going in or firing as he had promised. At the same time, 
he was giving his antagonist fearful odds. Then only I began to 
realize the part I had to play. It was unfortunately toe plain. The 
man must be disabled before he could commit another murder. 
That could only be done by shooting him down. In fair fight [ 
would not, I think, have hesitated; but my blood ran cold at the 
idea now. Yet what was I todo? Therc was no other way to save 
me friend’s life, and God help me, it must be done. 

I had nerved myself up to fire at all risks the instant I saw the 
murderer putting his finger on the trigger of his pistol, and had just 
brought my gun to bear when Frank’s voice rang out loud and cleay, 

**Your time has come—look up!”’ 

Involuntarily he did so, and caught my eye; a spasm of mortal 
fear passed across his features. He made an effort to raise the 
pistol, but a wire cartridge from Frank’s gun mashed on the cliff 
behind him, passing within an inch of his head. The weapon 
dropped from: his hand; in three bounds my friend had him in his 
clutch, dragged him over the rock, and the struggle began. 

It was short, but from the nature of the ground a fearful one. A 
false step would have sent the two over the precipice to the sheif 
below, and from that a hundred feet down into the Atlantic ocean 
Both were strong, powerful men; in weight the murderer was 
greatly superior, but in science and activity there were few able to 
cope with Frank. The murderer struggled hard for an inside place, 
and succeeded‘in getting to a kind of cleft in the rock, which gave 
him a slight advantage. It was only momentary; Frank tore him 
from it with a pull that brought some of the locse stones crashing 
down, and with the shock they went reeling and staggering to the 
very edge of the cliff. 

I could stand this no longer; there was a long check cord which I 
had brought for the dogs in my pocket; fastening it to the bush, I 
lowered myself down. As I touched the ground the murderer had 
succeeded in drawing a knife; Frank parried the thrust, and, disen- 
gaging his left hand, struck heavily twice. The man dropped on his 
knees, and began to beg for mercy. I rushed forward with a vague 
feeling of terror. As I came up the unfortunate wretch cried out— 

‘Save me, for God’s sake, sir! He is going to throw me over!” 

I looked at Frank’s face; there was an expression there I never 
saw before, and I would never like to see again. 

“Let him go, Frank,’’ I shouted; ‘‘that’s the hangman’s work, 
not yours.” 

He did not hear me; grasping the fellow with both hands, he 
swung him half round, and flung him off with all his strength. It 
was well the coat he wore was made of the strongest frieze; as it 
was, we were nearly going over together. I laid him on his back, 
where he remained without sense or motion. Frank glared at him 
for a few seconds in silence, then took my hand, and said slowly— 

“You are a good fellow, Harry, and I thank you. I didn’t know 
what I was doing.” 

He turned away with a shudder, while I poured out some brandy 
from my flask, and threw it in the murderer’s face. He recovered 
after a time, and sat up, staring wildly round, and trembling all 


,over. I never saw a wretch so completely subdued; he clung to me 


for protection, and becam abject and cringing as he had been 
insolent before. We wai until dusk, and then brought him to 
the police barrack. Befo sunrise next morning he was twenty 
miles on his way back to the place from whence he came. At the 
following assizes he was tried and convicted; the judge was merci- 
ful, and gave him a “‘ long day.” In the meantime fever broke out 
in the jail, and he proved one of the first victims. The last words 
he uttered were, “Don’t throw me over!” Let us hope his prayer 
was granted, 








SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


Wuy does a person who is poorly lose his sense of touch? 
Because he don’t feel well. 


Wry is a blade of grass like a note of hand? 
is matured by falling dew. 


A PHILOSOPHER, who had married a vulgar but amiable 
irl, used to call her “ Brown Sugar,” because, he said, she was sweet 
ut unrefined. 

Jones, the other day, asked Smith the following question: 
Says Jones, ‘‘ We have had the age of iron, the age of gold and the age 
of bronze, but which shall we call the present age ¢” 

“Why,” says Smith, licking the back of a Ten which he 
was about to apply to the envelope of a letter, ‘It we had better 
call this the mucil-age.” 


Tue rapid rise of towns and cities in this country is pro- 
verbial, and in proof of the fact it may be mentioned that it only takes 
afew minutes to convert a Forrest into a Hamlct. 


JuDGING from the magnificent mausoleums at Greenwood, 
our nabobs are not without “ vaulting ambition,” 


THE HEIGHT OF TripiTry.—Refusing to be photographed 
because you’re afraid of your own shadow. 


Wry is a man who has fallen into ariver like a man ruined 
by a bank failure? Because he has lost his balance at the bank. 


A Bit or a Parkapox.—A man never gets straight to his 
object unless he’s bent upon it. 


WE are indebted to Friar Bacon for gunpowder, and to 
Pig Iron for cannon balls. 


MOTTO FOR A “ BRIDEGROOM.” — Veni ! 
been! and gone! and done it! 


It is related of some friends of Campbell, the author of 
“ Hohenlinden,” in leaving his room after a gay supper, that one of the 
number had the misfertune to fall down a fi. ight of stairs. The 
poet, alarmed at the noise, opened his door and inquired, ‘“‘ What’s 
that?” “Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his 
fallen friend. 


Bru H took his jug to the shop and asked for a gallon 
of whiskey. He gave his promise to pay for itonthe spot, The jug was 
not empty, Bill stating that he had already bought a quart but wished 
the concern filled as full as it could hold. When the gallon was poured 
into the jug the money was not poured out of Bill’s pocket, for the lat- 
ter was as empty as the former was full. 
ceived, and the r poured the gallon back into the measure, leaving 
Bill to trudge off with his single quart. This, however, was more of 8 
treasure than when he ente the shop, for it was then a quart of water 
and now it was a quart of rum, not much worse for a little water with 
grocer’s-gallon was a little weaker, but Bill’s 
quart had become a great deal stronger. 


Worpswortn thought disparagingly of Shakespeare, and 
said in a letter that he could write like him if he had a mind to. “ That’s 
it,” said Lamb; “ he could—if he had a mind to.” 


THE more a woman’s waist is shaped like an hourglas#, 
the more it shows us that her sands of life are running out. 


Because it 


Vidi! Vioi !—I’ve 





Promises to pay were not re 
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TWIN FACES. 


You are the shadow of a vanished form! 
Your simple majesty to me is more 

Than aught else of earth’s beauty, calling back 
The face that smiled in visions that are o’er! 


Methinks that in my heart you soon might stand 
Close to that spot whereon another stood, 

A fallen idol now—Ah! many gods 
Of many hearts are only gilded wood! 


Alas! not even gilded—still the blind 

Magician Love hides each unsightly stain ; 
But Time destroys his labor, and we find 

Our treasure changed to common wood again. 


Such was my idol’s history! When I see 
One of his features on another’s face, 

That other—ah! a woman’s love lives long— 
Within my heart finds instantly a place. 


And thus have you! I think I might forget 

You are not he—that age has touched my brow, 
Did I not see the glances that I won, 

It is another’s turn to treasure now! 


In that I recollect that all is changed! 

Mine are October days—yours, laughing June; 
At the grave’s door I chant a psalm—you sit 

And sing youth’s old song to your own sweet tune! 


Oh, cherish her who joins her voice with yours, 
And never let her shudder at your name; 

For if she knew what I know, she would fear 
Lest in twin forms the spirit were the same! 








VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A VISIT OF CEREMONY. 

WHATEVER may have been Lionel Verner’s private sentiments 
with regard to his choice of a wife—whether he repented his hasty 
bargain or whether he did not, no shade of dissatisfaction escaped 
him. 

Sibylla took up her abode with her sisters, and Lionel visited her. 
just as other people visit the young ladies they may be going to 
marry. The servants at Verner’s Pride were informed that a mis- 
tress for them was in contemplation, and preparations for the mar- 
riage were begun. Not until summer would it take place, when 12 
months should have elapsed from the demise of Frederick Mas- 
singbird. 

Deerham was, of course, free in its comments, differing in no wise 
on that score from other places. Lionel Verner was pitied and 
Sibylla abused. The heir of Verner’s Pride, with his good looks, 
his manifold attractions, his somewhat cold impassibility as to the 
tempting snares laid out for him in the way of matrimony, had been 
a beacon for many a young lady to steer towards. Had he married 
Lucy Tempest, had he married Lady Mary Elmsley, had he married 
a royal prineess, he and she would both have been equally cavilled 
at. He, for placing himself beyond the pale of competition; she, 
for securing the prize. It always was so, and it always will be. 

His choice of Mrs. Massingbird, however, really did afford some 
grounds for grumbling. She was not worthy of Lionel Verner. So 
Deerham thought; so Deerham said. He was throwing himself 
away; he would live torepent it; she must have been the most crafty 
of women, so to have secured him! Free words enough, and harshly 
spoken; but they were as water by the side of those uttered by Lady 
Verner. 

In the first bitter hour of disappointment, Lady Verner gave free 
speech to harsh things. It was in her love for Lionel that she so 
grieved. Setting aside the facts that Sibylla had been the wife of 
another man, that she was, in position, beneath Lionel—-which facts, 
however, Lady Verner could not set aside, for they were ever present 
to her—her great objection lay in the conviction that Sibylla would 
prove entirely unsuited to him; that it would turn out an unhappy 
union. Short ard sharp was the storm with Lady Verner; but in a 
week or two she subsided into quietness, buried her grief and resent- 
ment within her, and made no further outward demonstration. 

** Mother, you will call upon Sibylla?” Lionel said to her one day 
that he had gone to Deerham Court. He spoke in a low deprecating 
tone, and his face flushed; he anticipated he knew not what torrent 
of objection. 

Lady Verner met the request differently. 

‘*I suppose it will be expected of me that I should do so,” she re- 
plied, strangely calm. ‘‘ How I disiike this artificial state of things! 
Where the customs of society must be bowed to by those who live in 
it; their actions, good or bad, commented upon and judged! You 
have been expecting that I should call before this, I suppose, 
Lionel ?” ; 

“IT have been hoping, from day to day, that you would call.” 

“*T will call—for your sake. Lionel,” she passionately added, 
turning to him and seizing his hands between hers, ‘‘ what I do now 
I do for your sake. It has been a cruel blow to me; but I will try to 
make the best of it, for you, my best-loved son.” 

He bent down to his mother and kissed her tenderly. 
mode of showing her his thanks. 

“‘ Do not mistake me, Lionel. I will go just so far in this matter 
as may be necessary to avoid open disapproval. If I appear to ap- 
prove it, that the world may not cavil and you complain, it will be 
little more than an appearance. I will call upon your intended wife, 
but the call will be one of etiquette, of formal ceremony; you must 
not expect me to get into the habit of repeating it. I shall never 
become intimate with her.” 

‘You do not know what the future may bring forth,” returned 
Lionel, looking at his mother with a smile. “I trust the time will 
eome when you shall have learnt to love Sibylla.” 

“I do not think that time will ever arrive,” was the frigid reply of 
Lady Verner. ‘ Oh, Lionel!” she added, in an impulse of sorrow, 
what a barrier this has raised between us—what a severing for the 
future!” 

“The barrier exists in your own mind only, mother,” was his 
answer, spoken sadly. ‘“ Sibylla would be a loving daughter to you 
if you would allow her so to be.” 

A slight, haughty shake of the head, suppressed at once, was the 
reply of Lady Verner. “I had looked for a different daughter,” 
she continued. ‘“ [ had hoped for Mary Elmsley.” 

“Upon this point, at any rate, there need be no misunderstand- 
ing,” returned Lionel. ‘‘ Believe me unce for all, mother; I should 
mever have married Mary Elmsley. Had I and Sibylla remained 
apart for life, separated as wide as the two poles, it is not Mary 
Elmsley that I should have made my wife. It is more than probable 
that my choice would have pleased you only in a degree more than 
it_ does now.” : 


It was his 
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The jealous ears of Lady Verner detected an under-current of “It is very kind of you to come to see me,” said Sibylla, speak- 


meaning in the words. 

“ You speak just as though you had some one in particular in your 
thoughts,” she uttered. 

It recalled Lucy, it recalled the past connected with her, all too 
painfully to his mind; and he returned an evasive answer. He 
never willing ly recalled her or it; if they obtruded themselves on his 
memory—as they very often did—he drove them away, as he was 
driving them now. 

He quitted the house, and Lady Verner proceeded up-stairs to 
Decima’s room. That pretty room, with its blue panels and hang- 
ings, where Lionel used to be when he was growing convalescent. 
Decima and Lucy were in it now. “I wish you to go out with me 
to make a call,” she said to them. 

“Both of us, mamma?” inquired Decima. 

“Both,” repeated Lady Verner. ‘‘Itis a call of etiquette,” she 
added, a sound of irony mixing in the tone, “and, therefore, you 
must both make it. It is to Lionel’s chosen wife.” 

A hot flush passed into the face of Lucy Tempest; hot words rose 
to her lips. Hasty, thoughtless, impulsive words, to the effect that 
she could not pay a visit to the chosen wife of Lionel Verner. 

But she checked them ere they were spoken. She turned to the 
window, which had been opened to the early spring day, and suffered 
the cool air to blow on her flushed face, and calmed down her im- 
petuous thoughts. Was this the course of conduct that she had 
marked out for herself? She looked round at Lady Verner and 
said, in a gentle tone, that she would be ready at any hour named. 

“We will go at once,” replied Lady Verner. ‘I have ordered 
the carriage. The sooner we make it—as we have to make it—the 
better.” 

There was no mistake about it. Lucy had grown to love Lionel 
Verner. How she loved him, esteemed him, venerated him; none, 
save her own heart, could tell. Her days had been as one long 
dream of Eden. The very aspect of the world had changed; the 
blue sky, the soft breathing wind, the scent of the budding flowers 
had spoken a language to her, never before learned: “ Rejoice in us, 
for we are lovely !” 

It was the strange bliss in her own heart that threw its rose hues 
over the face of nature, the sweet, mysterious rapture arising frem 
love’s first dream, which ean never be described by mortal pen; and 
never, while it lasts, can be spoken of by living tongue. 

While it lasts! It never does last. It is the one sole ecstatic 
phase of life, the solitary romance stealing in once, and but once, 
amidst the world’s hard realities; the “fire filehed fer us from 
heaven.” Has it to arise yet for you—you, who read this? Do not 
trust it when it comes, for it will be fleeting as a summer cloud. 
Enjoy it, revel in it while you hold it; it will lift you out of earth’s 
clay and earth’s evil, with its angel wings: but trust not to its re- 
maining, even while you are saying, ‘I will make it mine for ever,” 
it is gone. ’ 

lt had gone for Lucy Tempest. And, oh! better for her, perhaps, 
that it should go; better, perhaps, for all; for if that sweet glimpse 
of Paradise could take up its abode permanently in the heart, we 
should never look, or wish, or pray for that better Paradise which 
has to come hereafter. 

But who can see this in the sharp fiood-tide of despair? Not Lucy. 
In losing Lionel she had lost all; and nothing remained for her but 
to do battle with her trouble alone. Passionately and truly as Lionel 
had loved Sibylla, so, in her turn, did Lucy love him. 

It is not the fashion now for young ladies to die of broken hearts 
—as it was in the old days. A little while given to “the grief that 
kills,” and then Lucy strove to arouse herself to better things. She 
would go upen her way, burying all feelings within her; she would 
meet him and others with a calm exterior and placid smile; none 
should see that she suffered; no, though her heart were breaking. 

“‘T will forget him,” she murmured to herself ten times in the 
day. “What a mercy that I did not let him see I loved him! I 
never should have loved him, but that I thought he—Psha! why do 
I recal it? I was mistaken; I was stupid—and all that’s left to me 
is, to make the best of it.” 

So she drove her thoughts away, as Lionel did. She set out on 
her course bravely, with the determination to forget him. She 
schooled her heart and schooled her face, and believed she was doing 
great things. To Lionel she cast ne blame—and that was unfortu- 
nate for the forgetting scheme. She blamed herself; not Lionel. 
Remarkably simple and humble-minded, Lucy Tempest was aceus- 
tomed to think of every one before herself. 

Who was she, that she should have assumed Lionel Verner was 
growing to love her? Sometimes she weuld glance at another 
phase of the picture; that Lionel had been growing to love her; but 
that Sibylla Massingbird had, in some weak moment, by some 
sleight of hand, drawn him to her again, extracted from him a pro- 
mise that he could not retract. She did not dwell upon this; she 
drove it from her, as she drove away, or strove to drive away, the 
other thoughts; although the theory, regarding the night of Sibylla’s 
return, was the favorite theory of Lady Verner. Altogether, I say, 
circumstances were not very favorable towards Lucy’s plan of for- 
getting him. 

Lady Verner’s carriage—the most fascinating carriage in all Deer- 
ham, with its blue and silver appointments, its fine horses, all the 
present of Lionel—conveyed them to the house of Dr. West. Lady 
Verner would not have gone otherwise than in state, for untold gold. 
Distance allowing her, for she was not a good walker, she would 
have gone on foot, without attendants, to visit the Countess of 
Elmsley and Lady Mary; but not Sibylla. You can understand the 
distinction. 

They arrived at an inopportune moment, for Lionel was theres 
At least, Lionel thought it inopportune. On leaving his mother’y 
house he had gone to Sibylla’s. And, however gratified he -ma, 
have been by the speedy compliance of his mother with his request 
he had very much preferred, himself, not to be present, if the call 
comprised, as he saw it did comprise, Lucy Tempest. 

Sibylla was at home, alone; her sisters were out. She had been 
leaning back in an invalid chair, listening to the words of Lionel, 
when a servant opened the door and announced Lady Verner. 
Neither had observed the stopping of the carriage. Carriages often 
stopped at the house, and visitors entered it; but they were most 
frequently professional visits, concerning nobody but Jan. Lady 
Verner swept in. For her very life, she could not avoid showing 
hauteur in that moment. Sibylla sprung from her chair and stood 
with a changing face. 

Lionel’s countenance, too, was changing. It was the first time 
he had met Lucy face to face in the close proximity necessitated by 
aroom. He had studiously striven not to meet her, and had con- 
trived to succeed. Did he call himself a coward for it? But where 
was the help? 

A few moments given to greeting, to the assuming of seats, and 
they were settled down. Lady Verner and Decima on a sofa oppo- 
site Sibylla; Lucy in a lew chair—what she was sure to look out 
for; Lionel leaning against the mantelpiece—as favorite a position 
of his as a low seat was of Lucy’s. Sibylla had been startled by their 
entrance, and her chest was beating. Her brilliant color went and 
came, her hand was pressed upon her bosom as if to still it, and she 
lay rather back in her chair for support. She had uet assumed a 
widow’s cap since her arrival, and her pretty hair fell round her in 
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ing timidly across to Lady Verner. 

Lady Verner slightly bowed. 

“You do not look strong,” she observed to Sibylia, speaking in 
the moment’s impulse. ‘Are you well ?” 

“Tam pretty well. Iamn t strong. Since I returned homea 
little thing seems to flutter i.e, as your entrance has done now. 
Lionel had just told me you would call upon me, he thought. I was 
so glad to hear it! Somehow I had feared you would not.” 

Candid, at any rate; and Lady Verner did not disapprove the ap- 
parent feeling that prompted it; but howher heart revolted at hear- 
ing those lips pronounce “ Lionel” familiarly, she alone could tell. 
Again came the offence. 

“Lionel tells me sometimes I am so changed since I went out, 
that even he would searcely have known me. I do not think I am 
so changed as all that. I had a good deal of vexation and trouble, 
and I grew thin. But I shall soon be well again now.” 

A pause. 

“‘ You ascertained no certain news of John Massingbird, I hear ?’’ 
observed Lady Verner. 

“Not any. A gentleman there is endeavoring to trace out more 
particulars. I —— Lionel mention to you—that I heard, 
strange to say, of Luke Roy from the family I was visiting—the 
Eyres. Lionel,” turning to him, ‘did you repeat it to Lady Ver- 
ner ?” 

‘“*T believe not,” replied Lionel. 

He could not say to Sibylla, “‘ My mother would tolerate no con- 
versation on any topic connected with you.” 

Another flagging pause. 

Lionel to create a divertissement, raised a remarkably fine speci- 
men of coral from the table, and carried it to his mother. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he remarked. “Sibylla brought it home with 
her. 

Lady Verner allowed that it was beautiful. 

“* Show it to Lucy,” she said, when she had examined it with in- 
terest. ‘‘ Lucy, my dear, do you remember what I was telling you 
the other evening about the black coral ?” 

Sibylla rose and approached Lucy with Lionel. 

“T am so pleased to make your acquaintance,” she said warmly. 
“You only came to Deerham a short while before I was leaving it, 
and I saw searcely anything of you. Lionel has seen a great deal 
of you I fancy, though he will not speak of you. I told him one day 
it —_ suspicious; that I should be jealous of you if he did not 
mind.” 

It was a foolish speech, foolish of Sibylla to utter it; but she did 
so in all singleness of heart, meaning nothing. Lucy was bending 
over the coral held by Lionel. She felt her own cheeks flush, and 
she saw by chance, not by direct look, that Lionel’s face had turned 
a deep scarlet. Jealous of her! She continued to admire the coral 
some little time longer, and then resigned it to him with a smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Verner. I am fond of these marine curiosities. 
We had a good many of them at the Rectory. Mr. Cust’s brother 
was a sailor.” 

Lionel could not remember the time when she had called him 
“Mr. Verner.” It was right, however, that she should do so; but 
in his heart he felt thankful for that sweet smile. It seemed to tell 
him that she, at any rate, was heart whole, that she certaiuly bore 
him no resentment. He spoke himself freely now. 

“You are not looking well, Luey—as we have been upon the sub- 
ject of looks.” 

“1?” Oh, I have had another cold since the one Jan cured. I 
did not try his remedies in time, and it fastened upon me. I don’t 
know which barked the most, I or Growler.” 

“Jan says he shall have Growler here,” remarked Sibylla. 

“No, Sibylla,” interposed Lionel; “Jan said he should like te 
have Grewler here if it were convenient to do so, and my mother 
would spare him. A medical man’s is not the place for a barking 
dog, he might attack the night applicants.” 

“Ts it Jan’s dog?” inquired Lucy. 

“Yes,” said Lionel. ‘‘I thought you knew it. Why, don’t you 
remember, Lucy, the day I 

Whatever reminiseence Lionel may have been about to recal, he 
cut it short midway, and subsided into silence. What was his 
motive? Did Lucy know? She did not ask for the ending, and the 
rest were then occupied and had not heard. 

More awkward pauses—as in these visits where the parties do not 
amalgamate is sure to be the case, and then Lady Verner slightly 
bowed to Lucy, as she might have done on their retiring from table 
and rose. Extending the tips of her delicately-gloved fingers to 
Sibylla, she swept out of the room. Decima shook hands with her 
more cordially, altheugh she had not spoken half a dozen words dur- 
ing the interview, and Sibylla turned and put her hand into Lucy’s. 

“T hope we shall be intimate friends,” she said. “I hope you 
will be our frequent guest at Verner’s Pride.” 

‘Thank you,” replied Lucy. 

And perhaps the sudden flush on her face might have been less 
vivid had Lionel not been standing there. 

He attended them to the carriage, taking up his hat as he passed 
through the vestibule, for really the confined space that did duty for 
hall in Dr. West’s house did not deserve the name. Lady Verner 
sat on one side of the carriage, Decima and Lucy on the seat oppo- 
site. Lionel stood a moment after handing them in. 

‘If you can tear yourself away from the house for half an hour, I 
wish you would take a drive with us,” said Lady Verner, her tone 
of voice no more pleasant than her words. Try as she would, she 
could not help her jealous resentment against Sibylla peeping out. 

Lionel smiled, and took his seat by his mother, opposite to Lucy. 
He was resolved to foster no ill-feeling by his own conduct, but to 
do all that lay in his power to subdue it in Lady Verner. He had 
not taken leave of Sibylla; and it may have been this, the proofthat 
he was about to return to her which had excited the ire of my lady. 
She, his mother, nothing to him, Sibylla all in all. Sibylla stood at 
the window, and Lionel bent forward, nodded his adieu, and raised 
his hat. 

The footman ascended to his place, and the carriage went on. All 
in sience for some minutes. A silence which Lady Verner suddenly 
broke. 

“What have you been doing to your cheeks, Lucy? You look as 
if you had caught a fever.” 

Lucy laughed. 

“Do I, Lady Verner? I hope it is not a third cold coming on, or 
Jan will grumble that I take them on purpose. Like he d:d the last 
time.” . 

She caught the eyes of Lionel riveted on her with a strangely per- 
plexed expression. It did not tend to subdue the excitement of her 
cheeks. 

Another moment and Decima’s cheeke appeared to have caught 
the infection. They had suddenly become one glowing crimson; a 
strange sight on her delicately pale face. What could have caused 
it? Surely not the quiet riding up to the carriage of a stately old 
gentleman who was passing, wearing a white frilled shirt and Hes- 
sian boots. He looked as if he had come out of a picture frame as 
he sat there, his hat off and his white hair flowing courteously, but 
not cordially, inquiring after the health of my Lady Verner. 

“ Pretty well, Sir Rufus. I have had a great deal of vexation to 


a shower of gold. In spite of Lady Werner’s prejudices, she could | try me lately.” 
not help thinking her very beautiful, but she looked suspiciously } 


delicate. 


“ As we all have, my lady. Vexation has formed a large portion 


of my life. I have been calling at Verner’s Pride, Mr. Verner.” 
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# Have you, Sir Rufus? I am sorry I was not at home.” 

«These fine spring days tempt me out. Miss Tempest, you are 
looking remarkably well. Good morning, my lady. Good morning.” 

A bow to Lady Verner, a sweeping bow to the rest collectively, 
and Sir Rufus rode away at a trot, putting on his hat as he went. 
His groom trotted after him, touching his hat as he passed the car- 


a not a word had he spoken to Decima Verner, not a look had 
he given her. The omission was unnoticed by the others, not by 
Decima. The crimson of her cheeks had faded to an ashy paleness, 
and she silently let fall her veil to hide it. 

What secret understanding could there be between herself and 
Sir Rufus Hautley ? 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A SPECIAL VISION TOUCHING MRS. PECKABY. 


Nort until summer, when the days were long and the nights short, 
did the marriage of Lionel Verner take place. Lady Verner de- 
clined 40 be present at it; Decima and Lney were. It was a grand 
eeremony, of course; that is, it would have been grand, but for an 
ignominious interruption which occurred to mar it. At the very 
moment they were at the altar, Lionel placing the ring on the bride’s 
finger, and all around wrapt in breathless silence, in a transport of 
enthusiasm, the bridesmaids uncertain whether they must go off in 
hysterics or not, there tore into the church Master Dan Duff, in a 
state of extreme terror and ragged shirt sleeves, fighting his way 
against those who would have impeded him, and shouting out at the 

op of his voice, ’ ; 

« Mother was took with the cholic, and she’d die right off if Mr. 
Jan didn’t make haste to her.” 

Upon which Jan, who had positively no more sense of what was 
due to society than Dan Duff himself had, went flying away there 
and then, muttering something about “ those poisonous mushrooms.” 
And so, they were made man and wife; Lionel, in his heart of hearts, 
doubting if he did not best love Lucy Tempest. 

A breakfast at Dr. West’s—Miss Deborah and Miss Amilly not in 
the leart knowing (es they said afterwards) how they comported 
themselves at it—and then Lionel and his bride departed. He was 
taking her to Paris, which Sibylla had never seen. 

Leaving them to enjoy its attractions—and Sibylla, at any rate, 
would not fail to do so—we must give another word to that zealous 
missionary, Brother Jarrum. 

The seed, scattered broadcast by Brother Jarrum, had had time to 
fructify. He had left the glowing promises of all that awaited them, 
did they decide to voyage out to New Jerusalem, to take root in the 

| imaginations of his listeners, arid absented himself for a time from 
Deerham. This must have been crafty policy on Brother Jarrum’s 
part, or may have resulted from necessity. It was hardly likely that 
go talented and enlightened an apostle as Brother Jarrum should 
confine his labors to the limited sphere of Deerham; in all proba- 
bility they had to be put in requisition elsewhere. However it may 
have been, for several weeks towards the end of spring Brother 
Jarrum was away from Deerham. Mr. Bitterworth and one or two 
more influential peopl, of whom Lionel was one, had very strongly 
objected to Brother Jarrum’s presence in it at all; and, again, this 
may have been the reason of his quitting it. However it was, he 
did quit it, though not without establishing a secret understandiug 
with the more faithful of his converts. With the exception of these 
converts, Deerham thought he had left it for good; that it was, as 
they not at all politely expressed it, ‘‘shut of him.” In this Deer- 
ham was mistaken. 

On the very day of Lionel Verner’s marriage, Brother Jarrum re- 
appearedinthe place. He took up his abode, as before, in Mrs. Peck- 
aby’sspareroom. Peckaby, this time, held out against it. However 
welcome the four shillings rent weekly was from Brother Jarrum, 
Peckaby assumed a lordly indifference to it, and protested he’d 
rather starve nor have pison like him in the house. Peckaby, how- 
ever, possessed a wife who, on occasion, wore, metaphorically 
speaking, his nether garments, and it was her will and pleasure to 
countenance the expected guest. Brother Jarrum, therefore, was 
received and welcomed. 

He did not hold forth this time ia Peckaby’s shop; he did not in 
public urge the delights of New Jerusalem or the expediency of de- 
parture for it. He kept himself quiet and retired, receiving visits in 
the privacy of his chamber. After dark, especially, friends would 
drop in, admitted without noise or bustle by Mrs. Peckaby—parties 
of ones, of twos, of threes, until there would be quite an assembly 
collected up-stairs. Why should not Brother Jarrum hold his 
levees as well as his betters ? 

That something unusual was in the wind was very evident—some 
scheme or project which it appeared expedient to keep a secret. 
Had Peckaby been a little less fond of the seductions of the Plough 
and Harrow, he would not have failed to have had his suspicions 
aroused. Unfortunately, Peckaby yielded unremittingly to the 
temptation, and spent every evening there, leaving full sway to his 
wife and Brother Jarrum. 

About a month thus passed on, and Lionel Verner and his wife 
were expected home, when Deerham woke up one morning to a com- 
motion. A flitting had taken place from it in the night. Brother 
Jarrum had departed, conveying with him a train of followers. 

One of the first to hear of it was Jan Verner; and, curious to say, 
he heard it from Mrs. Baynton, the lady at Chalk Cottage. Jan, 
who, let him be called abroad in the night as he would, was always 
up with the sun, stood one morning in his surgery, between seven 
and eight o’clock, when he was surprised by the entrance of Mrs. 
Baynton, a little woman, with a meek, pinched face, and gray hair. 
Since Dr. West’s departure Jan had attended the sickly daughter, 
therefore he knew Mrs. Baynton, but he had never seen her abroad 
in his life. Her bonnet looked ten years old. Her daughters were 
named, at least they were called, Flora and Kitty—Kitty being the 
sickly one. To see Mrs. Baynton arrive thus, Jan jumped to the 
Conclusion that Kitty must be dying. 

Is she ill again ?” he hastily asked, with his usual absence of 
ceremony. 

5 She’s gone,” gasped Mrs. Baynton. 

“Gone—dead >” asked Jan, with wondering eyes. 

She’s gone off with the Mormons.” 

Jan stood upright against the counter, and stared at the old lady. 
He eould not understand. 

= Who is gone off with the Mormons ?’’ was the rejoinder. 
one is. Ob, Mr. Jan, think of her sufferings! A journey like 
ee Ore her! All the way to that dreadful place! I have heard 

hye strong women die on the road of the hardships.” 
“an stood with open mouth. 
2 Is she mad ?” he questioned. 
edhun been much better than mad since—since—— But I 
Pr a into family troubles. , Can you give me Dr. West’s 
sar a e might come back for him. 
. - Jan had received positive commands from that wandering 
of ara not to give his address to chance applicants, the inmates 
Pe rs Cottage having come in for a speeial interdiction. There- 

an could only decliae. 
je He is moving about from one place to another,” said Jan. 
- 0-day im Switzerland, to-morrow in France; the neat day in the 

oon for what we ean tell. You cam give me a letter, and I'll try 
aad get it conveyed to him, somehow.” 

Mrs. Baynton shook her head. 

It would be too'late. I thought if I sould telegraph te him he 


might have got to Liverpool in time to stop Kitty. There’s a large 
migration of Mormons to take place in a day or two, and they are 
collecting at Liverpool.” 

“Go and stop her yourself,” said Jan, sensibly. 

«She'd not come back for me,” replied Mrs. Baynton, in a de- 
pressed tone. ‘* What with her delicate health, and what with her 
wilfulness, I have always had trouble with her. Dr. West was the 
only one—— But I can’t refer to those matters. Flore is broken- 
hearted. Poor Flore! she has never given me an hour’s grief in her 
life. Kitty has given me little else. And now to go off with the 
Mormons!’ 

“Who has she gone with ?” 

‘* With the rest from Deerham. They have gone off in the night. 
That Brother Jarrum and a company of about fifteen, they say.” 

Jan could scarcely keep from exploding into laughter. Part of 
Deerham gone off to join the Mormons! 

“Ts ita fact ?” eried he. 

“Tt is a fact that they are gone,” replied Mrs. Baynton. “She 
has been out several times in an evening to hear that Brother Jar- 
rum, and had got infected with the Mormon doctrine. In spite of 
what I or Flora could say, she would go to listen to the man, and 
she grew to believe the foolish things he uttered. And you can’t 
give me Dr. West’s address ?” 

“No, I can’t,” replied Jan. ‘‘ And I see no good that it would be 
to you, if I eould. He could not get to Liverpool in time, from 
wherever he may be, if the flight is to take place in a day or two.” 

‘*Perhaps not,” sighed Mrs. Baynton. “Iwas unwilling to come, 
but it seemed like a forlorn hope.” 

She let down her old crape veil as she went out at the door; and 
Jan, all curious for particulars, went abroad to see what he could 
learn. 

About fifteen had gone off, not including children. Grind’s lot, as 
it was called, meaning Grind, his wife, and their young ones; Davies 
had gone, Mary Green had gone, Nancy from Verner’s Pride had 
gone, and sundry others whom it is not necessary to enumerate. It 
was said that Dinah Roy made preparations to go, but her heart 
failed her at the last. Other accounts ran that she did start, but was 
summarily brought up by the appearance of her husband, who went 
after her. At his sight she turned without a word, and walked home 
again, meekly submitting to the correction he saw fit to inflict. Jan 
did not believe this. His private opinion was, that had Dinah Roy 
started, her husband would have deemed it a red-letter day, and 
never have sought to bring her baek more. 

Last, but not least, Mrs. Peckaby had not gone. No; for Brother 
Jarrum had stolen a march upon her. What his motive in doing 
this might be was best known to himself. Of all the converts, none 
had been so eager for the emigration, so fondly anticipative of the 
promised delights, as Susan Peckaby; and she had made her own 
private arrangements to steal off secretly, leaving her unbelieving 
husband to his solitary fate. As it turned out, however, she was her- 
self left; the happy company stole off and abandoned her. 

Brother Jarrum so contrived it, that the night fixed for the exodus 


.| was kept secret from Mrs. Peckaby. She did not know that he had 


even gone out of the house, until she got up in the morning and 
found him absent. Brother Jarrum’s personal luggage was not of 
an extensive charaeter. It was contained in a blue bag, and this bag 
was likewise missing. Not even then did a shadow of the cruel 
treachery played her darken the spirit of Mrs. Peckaby. Her faith 
in Brother Jarr@m was of an unlimited extent; she would as soon 
have thought of deceiving her own self, as that he could deceive. 
The rumor that the migration had taken place, the company off, 
awoke her from her happy security to a state of raving torture. 
Peckaby dodged out of her way, afraidg There is no knowing but 
Peckaby himself may have been the stumbling-block in the mind of 
Brother Jarrum. A man so dead against the Latter Day Saints as 
Peckaby had shown himself might be a difficult customer to deal 
with. He might be eapable of following them and upsetting the 
minds of all the Deerham converts, did his wife start with them for 
New Jerusalem. 

All this information was gathered by Jan. Jan had heard nothing 
for many a day that so tickled his fancy. He bent his steps to 
Peckaby’s, and went in. Jan, you know, was troubled neither with 
pride nor ceremony. Nobody less so in all Deerham. Where incli- 
nation took him, there went Jan. 

Peckaby, all black, with a bar of iron in his hand, a leather apron 
on, and a broad grin upon his countenance, was coming out of the 
door as Jan entered. The affair seemed to tickle Peckaby’s fancy 
as much as it tickled Jan’s. He touched his hair. ‘ Please, sir, 
couldn't you give her a touch of jalap, or something comforting 0’ 
that sort, to bring her to?” asked he, pointing with his thumb in- 
doors, as he stamped across the road to the forge. 

Mrs. Peckaby had calmed down from the rampant state to one of 
prostration. She sat in her kitchen behind the shop, nursing her 
knees and moaning. Mrs. Duff, who, by Jan’s help, had survived 
the threatened death from “ cholic,” and was herself again, stood 
near the sufferer, in company with one or two more cronies. All the 
particulars, Susan Peckaby’s contemplated journey, with the deceit- 
ful trick played her, had got wind; and the Deerham ladies were in 
consequence flocking in. 

“ You didn’t mean going, did you?” began Jan. 

*“*Not mean going!” sobbed Susan Peckaby, rocking herself to 
and fro. “I did mean going, sir, and I’m not ashamed onit. If 
folks is in the luck to be offered a chance of Paradise, I dun know 
many as ud say they wouldn’t catch at it.” 

** Paradise, was it?” said Jan. ‘‘ What was it chiefly to consist 
of ?” 

“ Of everything,” moaned Susan Peckaby. “ There isn’t a thing 
you could wish for, under.the sun, but what’s to be had in plenty in 
New Jerusalem. Dinners and teas, and your own cows, and big 
houses and parlors, and gardens loaded with fruit, and garden stuff 
as decays for want o’ cutting, and veils when you go out, and even- 
ing dances, like the grand fglks here has, and new caps perpetual! 
And I have lost it! They be gone and have left me !—o-o-o-h!” 

** And husbands besides; one for everybody!” spoke up a girl. 
“You forgot that, Mrs. Peckaby.” 

‘‘ Husbands besides,” acquieszed Susan Peckaby, aroused from 
her moaning. ‘ Every woman’s sure to be ehose by a saint as soon 
as she gets out. There’s not such a thing as an old maid there, and 
there needn’t be no widders.” 

Mrs. Duff turned up her nose, speaking wrathfully at the girl. 

“If they call husbands their paradise, keep me away from ’em, 
say I. You girls be like young bears—all your troubles have got to 
come. You just try a husband, Bess Dawson; whether he’s a saint, 
or whether he’s a sinner, let him be of a cranky temper, thwarting 
you at every trick and turn, and you'll see what sort of a paradise 
marriage is! Don’t you think I’m right, sir?” 

Jan’s mouth was extended from ear to ear, laughing. 

“I never tried it,” said he. ‘‘ Were you to have been espoused by 
Brother Jarrum ?” he asked, of Susan Peckaby. 

‘“* No, sir, I was not,” she answered, in much anger. “I did not 
favor Brother Jarrum; I’d prefer to pick and choose when I got 
there. But I had a great amount of respect for Brother Jarrum, sir, 
whieh I’m proud te own. And I don’t believe that he’s served me 
this shameful trick of his own knowledge,” she added, with empha- 
sis. ‘I believe there has been some unfortunate mistake, and that 
when he finds I’m not amang the company, he'll come baek for me. 
I'd go after them, only that Peckaby’s om the wateh. I never see 








such a altered man as Peckaby; it had used to be as I could just 
turn him round my finger, but he won’t be turned now.” 

She Sap eae e's sobs. Jan, in an cestacy of mirth 
yet, offered te send her some cordials from the surgery, by way of 
consolation ; not, however, the precise one suggested by Peokaby. 
But cordials had no charm in that unhappy moment for Mrs. Peek- 
aby’s ear. . 

Jan departed. In quitting the door he encouttered a stranger, 
who inquired if that was Peckaby’s Jan fancied the man 
looked something the out of Brother Jarrum, and sent him in. His 
coat and boots were white with dust. Looking round on the assem- 
bled women when he reached the kitchea, the stranger asked which 
was Mrs. Peckaby. Mrs. Peckaby looked up and signified that she 
was. 

“Thave a message from the saint and elder, Brother Jarrum,” 
he mysteriously whispered in her ear. “It must be give to you in 
private.” 

Mrs. Peckaby, in a tremble of delight, led the stranger to a small 
shed im the yard, which she used for washing purposes, and ealled 
the back’us. It was the most priyate place she eould think of, in 
her fluster. The stranger, propping himself against a broken 
tub, proceeded, with some circumlocution and not remarkable 
perspicuity of speech, to deliver the message with which he was 
charged. It was te the effect that a vision had revealed to Brother 
Jarrum the startling fact, that Susan Peekaby was not to go out with 
the crowd at present on the wimg. A higher destiny awaited her. 
She would be sent for in a different manner—in a more important 
form; sent for special, on a quadruped. That is to say, on a white 
donkey. 

“On a white donkey ?” eehoed the trembling and joyful woman. 

“On a white donkey,” gravely repeated the brother—for he 
was another brother of the community there could be little doubt. 
‘‘ What the special honor intended for you may be, me and Brother 
Jarrum don’t pretend to guess at. It’s above us. May be you are fated 
to be chose by our great prephet hisself. Anyhow, it’s something at 
the top of the tree.” 

‘When shall I be sent for, sir?” eagerly asked Mrs. Peekaby. 

“That ain’t revealed, neither. It may be next week—it mayn’t 
be for a year; you must always be on the lookout. One of these 
days or nights, you'll see a white donkey standing at your door; it’ll 
be the messenger for you from New Jerusalem. You mount him 
without a minute’s loss of tlme, and come off.” 

But that Mrs. Peckaby’s senses were exalted, just now, far above 
the level of ordinary mortals, it might have occurred to her to inquire 
whether the donkey would be endowed with the miraculous power of 
bearing her over the sea. No such common question presented it- 
self. She asked another. : 

‘Why couldn’t Brother Jarrum have told me this, hisself, sir? I 
have been a’most mad this morning, ever sinee I found as they had 
gone.” 

The brother—this brother—turned up the whites of his eyes. 

‘When unknown things is revealed to us, and mysterious orders 
give, they never come to us a minute afore the time,” he replied. 
“‘Not till Brother Jarrum was fixing the night of departure did the 
vision come to him. It was commanded him that it should be kept 
from you till the rest were off, and then he were to send back to tell 
you—and many a mile I’ve come! Brother Jarrum and me has no 
doubt that it is meant as a trial of your faith.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory to the mind of Mrs. Peckaby 
than this explanation. Had any mysterious vision appeared to her- 
self, showing her that it was false, commanding her to disbelieve it, 
it could not have shaken her faith. If the white donkey arrived at 
her door that very night, she would be sure to mount him. 

‘“‘Do you think it’ll be very long, sir, that I shall have to wait?” 
she resumed, feverishly listening for the answer. 

‘« My impression is, that it ’ll be very short,” was the reply. ‘“‘ And 
it’s Brother Jarrum’s also. Anyway, you be onthe lookout—always 
prepared. Have a best robe at hand, continual, ready to clap on, the 
instant the quadruped appears, and come right away to New Jerue 
salem.” 

In the openness of her heart, Mrs. Peckaby offered refreshment to 
the brother. The best her house afforded; which was not much. 
Peckaby should be condemned to go foodless for a week rather than 
that he should depart fasting. The brother, however, declined; he 
appeared to be in a hurry te leave Deerham behind him. 

“I'd not disclose this to anybody if I was you.” was his parting 
salutation. ‘“ Leastways, not for aday or two. Let the ruck of ’em 
q@nbark first at Liverpool. If it gets wind, some of them may be for 
tugning back crusty, because they are not favored with special ani- 
ms, too.” 

Had the brether recommended Susan Peckaby to fill the tub with 
water, and stand head downwards in it for a day or two, she was in 
the mood to obey him. Accordingly, when questioned by Mrs. Duff 
and the other curious ones, what had been the business of the 
stranger, she made a great mystery over it, and declined to answer. 

“It’s good news, by the signs of your face,” remarked Mrs 
Duff. 

“Good news!” rapturously repeated Susan Peckaby, “ it’s heaven. 
I say, Mother Duff, I want a new gownd ; something of the very best. 
I'll pay for it by degrees. There ain’t no time to be lost, neither; so 
I’ll come down at once and choose it.” 

“What has happened ?’”’ was the wondering rejoinder of Mother 
Duff. 

“ Never you mind, just yet. I’li tell you about it afore the week’s 
out.” 

And accordingly, before the week was out, all Deerham was regaled 
with the news—full particulars. And Susan Peckaby, a robe of 
purple of the stuff called lustre, laid in state, to be donned when the 
occasion Came, passed her time, night and day, at her door and win- 
dows, looking out for the white donkey that was to bear her in 
triumph to New Jerusalem. 

(To ty continued.) 


Tue ATMOsPHERE.—One of the oddest things, perhaps, 
about the atmospheric sea, at the bottom of which we liye, is the difti- 


culty in realizing its substantial existence at all, though we feel it a: 
every moment of our lives, and see the tness of its effects. One of 
the first and most natural objections w a boy makes to the theory 
that the earth goes round, and not the sun, is, that if it were so, b 
going up in a balloon and waiting a bit, till the earth had turned half 
round, we might descend upon the ant les in the course of twelve 
hours, and so make the earth turn rownd to us instead of creeping slowly 
round the world. This view is so plausible, indeed, that Edgar A. Por, 
in his wonderfully Tt story of Hans "a voya n a balleon 
to the moon, has adopted it, though only in a* uised and negative 
form. He has extended the same continuous osphere, though in a 
varying degree of density, throughout the whole space between the 
earth and moon, either forgetting or wis his readers to forget, 
amidst much display of seientific knowledge, that even on his own Im- 
possible physical pe ony om whenever and wherever his balloon 
reached the limit of the Smcenete which belongs to the earth and 
entered upon that which obeys the attraction of the moun, there would 
be such a clashing of the waves of the two atmospheres, such u shock 
in dropping from the one which revolves in twenty-four hours into that 
which revolves in twenty-eight days, such a whirlpool of raging hor- 
rors, as he himself had scarcely conceived in his equally amusing ac- 
count of the descent into the Maelstrom. The truth probably is, that 
Poe did not so much avail himself of our childish inadequacy to reallz 
that the atmosphere is ene 2 pleactery sea, is as much a cons! 
tuent part of our earth as the A’ ec or Pacifie oceans e likene«« 
extending, 28 our sent aeronauts tell us,even to the horrrible sr» 
which are iable—as forgot it himeclf, for had he ; 

membered it, ngthing would have plea: him better than to weave in 
pe a i wofppljoation of the clashing atmespheres into the mie): iv s 
° : n. 
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ARTEMUS WARD (CHARLES F. BROWNE), THE HUMORIST.— FROM A PHOT, BY BRADY. 


““ARTEMUS WARD,” 


In a country that periodically grows out of its intellec- 
#ual pantaloons in a much shorter space of time than the seven years 
allotted by physiologists for man’s complete bodily transformation ; 
where brains, in fact, grow a great deal faster than bones, it is not 
to be wondered at that the books of the author who or the 
saother should be sent to line the trunks of the daughter. The shift- 
i of the popular mind are, indeed, even more sudden than we have 
indicated, and one generation frequently includes a long line of 
rapidly succeeding favorites. Of all the various schools of literature, 
the one most subject to this public caprice is the Humorous. The 
Sentimental and the Scientific, which find their more solid bases in 
the stupidity and the utilitarianism of the world, are certain of a 
more extended favor, and the Miss Nancies and the Smellfungi of 
the pen live and flourish long after the wit is dead and forgotten. 
Hence it is that our popular humorists usually go up like rockets 
and come down like sticks. We laughed ourselves into convulsions 
over their pages last year, but when we pick up the book to-day we 
find it all very silly and stupid. It is matter of special wonder, there- 
fore, that one man even, to say nothing of two, should have survived 
the perils which cluster so thickly about the path of the comic writer, 
yet we have only to wri‘e the names of “‘ John Phenix” and “‘ Artemus 
Ward” to bring every one to a recognition of the fact, strange though 
it may be. Of ali the evanescent train of humorists which has 
flashed through the last quarter of a onagy 2 these two are the only 
ones who remain fixed and immutable. The first is dead, but the 
good he did—thanks be to oe that is joyous in this life !—is 
not, by any means, interred with his bones; the second lives, and is 

ing an admirable service in making us forget for a time the gloom 
that hems the nation in. There could have been no dark ages where 
the sunshine of the fun of these men was permitted to fall. 

The space we have at our command will not suffice us to analyse 
the different styles of the twain, nor to dwell lovingly, as we would 
fain do, over the excellences which they possess in common, and we 
are compelled to content ourselves with a brief biographical state- 
ment in regard to the one whose portrait, now for the first time pub- 
lished, we present to the reader to-day. 

Charles F. Browne was born in the obscure town of Waterford, 
Maine, in 1836; or, in other words, to spare the female mind all 
abstruse mathematical calculation, he is now 26 years of age. Like 
most distinctive Americans, he is a self-educated man, his academi- 
cal facilities in youth having been limited. While yet a mere a 4g 
entered a printing-office, where his natural quickness soon made him 
an efficient compositor. For some time he thus set type in the vari- 
ous provincial printing-offices of New England, going from one to the 
other as his love of change dictated. After drifting about for a vear 





DRURY’ s BLUFF, A REBEL POSITION ON JHE JAMES RIVER, NEAR RICHMOND, 








or two, he finally lodged in Boston, where 
he settled down and tteadily worked at his 
trade for a considerable period. It was 
here that he made his first venture in litera- 
ture, writing several comic stories, two or 
three of which, crude as they necessarily 
were in execution, have since travelled 
through every newspaper printed in the 
English language from here to Australia. 
Wearying of Boston, and anxious to get a 
more extended view of the world than is 
afforded at the “hub,” Mr. Browne set 
out, a few years ago, for a journey through 
o Lee se chcae 5 OR be} in wed em 

erings t he pic up that knowledge 
of sectional idiosyncracies, which, added 
to the one he was born with, makes him 
the best representative we have ever had 
of the humor of the country at large. His 
tour ended, he rose from the case to the 
editorial tripod, having become so clever 
by this time with his pen as to make his 
services eagerly sought for by the proprie- 
tors of a journal in Toledo, Ohio, an 
establishment which he only abandoned in 
order to accept a more responsible post on 
the Cleveland Plaindealer. It was at this 
period that the humor of Mr. Browne first 
crystallized in the ‘‘ Artemus Ward Let- 
ters,” which have gained such a world-wide 
reputation that their author is far better 
known to this day by the soubriquet of the 
quaint exhibitor of ‘‘ wax figgers ” than by 
his own proper baptismal title. The Ward 
letters gained so enormously in popularity 
that it soon became impossible for Mr. 
Browne to hide his light under the bushel 
of Cleveland, and he accordingly removed 
to the metropolis in the fall of 1860, where 
he was at once engaged on the editorial 
corps «.f Vanity Fair. Since that date he 
has passed his time either in writing for 
the paper in question, or in delivering 
throughout the country his inimitable lec- 
ture of ‘The Children in the Wood,” a 
production with whose success our readers 
are, we presume, by this time tolerably 
familiar. We have heard it reliably stated 
that through this lecture he has been the 
means of contributing more than $1,000 
to the Union cause. Although pre-emi- 
nent as a humorist, Mr. Browne can write in quite a different strain, 
when need be, as many earnest articles from his pen have shown. 

Personally, he is a most genial and amusing con:panion, thus 
flouting the popular tradition that comic writers solace their moments 
of professional leisure by speculations in metallic burial cases. So 
far, indeed, is he from being a misanthrope in private life, that 
no man of his age in the Tinited States has more friends and 
acquaintances. A part of this personal charm is undoubtedly 
attributable to his inherent modesty, for, much as those who have 
heard him lecture may be induced to doubt it, Mr. Browne is one of 
the most diffident men in the world, and no one will probably be 
-— surprised than he to see his “frontispiece” framed in these 
columns. - 








DRINKING CUP MADE FROM A HUMAN SKULL. 


AmonG the curious articles exhibited in, the Chinese de- 
partment in the London Exhibition is an elabor@fely mounted cup, 
made from a human skull, and which it is proposed to purchase as a 
wafer stand for Jeff. Davis. It would assort well with the bone rings 
and flutes made from Yankee arm bones by ingenious rebels, and 
which are so highly prized in the South. Its ave too is appro- 

riate. It was stolen from the Summer Palace of the Emperor of 
hina, at Pekin, when the Palace was sacked by those models of 
civilization, the French and English. : 

The skull is set in massive gold, which is affirmed to be the purest 
presented in works of art in the Exhibition, and afew verv small 
jewels are added; the arch-shaped base, the triangular foot and the 
cover being entirely formed of solid gold. 

The ornament of the base is of a singular character, and in its 
parts does not correspond with the decorative forms usually em- 
ployed by the Chinese, being composed of little members similar to 
convention flame or “cloven tongues,” which we so often see in 
medieval work, but it is probably rather a treatment of water than 
of tiame. 

From the corners of the triangular foot rise three little heads of a 
most imperfect and unusual aspect: they are not skulls, but are 
nuggets of gold, with tame and rather contemptible features worked 
= them, or, more correctly, they are probably cast into the form 
which they now assume. In the horizontal band, which may be re- 
garded as the rim of the cup, a series of small stones are set, and 
in the broad vertical band surrounding the lid there are also jewels ; 
likewise in the knob at the top there are stones, but these are much 
larger than the others. We cannot discover any significance in 
these stones; indeed, the work seems to have been prepared for the 
reception of more than it at present possesses. 








rs 


Peculiar interest is excited by this work, as it is said te be f 
of the skull of Confucius, and that it is mounted in this rich style in 
honor of its former owner. Others affirm that this is not the case 
and that the skull ee to a great rebel who was slain, and as 
the head of John the Baptist was presented to Herodius on , 
charger, so the skull of the enemy was presented to the chief of the 
Celestial Empire to satisfy his malignity. 

We were amused with an idea of this skull which one of ou; 
country cousins pl forth by way of instruction to her child the 
other day, in such audible sounds as to attract the attention and 
contribute to the information of many around. She said, “‘ That jg 
the skull of Oliver Cromwell.” To which the child replied, « 
thought his head must have been much larger, as he upset the Par. 
liament.” The parent instructively replied, “ But it was his skulj 
when a boy!” 


We give this week an engraving of an improved ang 
novel railway carriage exhibited from Belgium in the late Londop 
Exhibition of Industry. It is a composite carriage, consisting of 
two first-class compartments placed at each end, with a covered 
division in the centre, but open at the sides. The entrances of the 
saloons are from the open division in the middle; an open railing js 
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placed on each side of the centre portion, and the principal entrance 
to the carriage is in it. At the low velocity that most trains travel 
on the Continent we can easily imagine this arrangement to be very 
pleasant in fine weather, the ladies chatting together in the saloons, 
the gentlemen smoking outside; but in bad-weather the open-sided 
compartment would be unoccupied, and the space consequently 
wasted, as only as many first-class passengers would then travel by 
this carriage as could find seats in the two saloons. We are there- 
fore inclined to think that such a carriage as this would only be of 
use in exceptional cases, and that it is not in any way well adapted 
to the American system. 





DRURY’S BLUFF, FORT DARLING. 


TuE principal rebel defence of Richmond is Fort Darling, 
a heavy work on a high bank talled Drury’s Bluff, eight miles below 
Richmond. Here the river is closed with heavy piling and vessels 
loaded with stone sunk in the channel. The work is casemated and 
mounted with heavy guns. It will beremembered that the National 
iron-clads, the Galena and the Monitor, were repulsed here during 
the progress of the Peninsular campaign. The Monitor was unable 
to elevate her guns sufficiently to reach the works; and the sides of 
the Galena were not thick enough to resist the plunging. shot from 
the fort, which struck its sides at right angles. augatuck, 
the only other vessel engaged in the assault, burst her single gua 
on the second discharge. Owing to the narrowness of the river, the 





elevation of the fort and tbe obstructions in the channel, Fort Dar 
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TASTING THE WINE. 
BY J. K. GRIFFITH. 


pease Pett robes with the jauntiest grace, 
own the south slopes to the valley’s space, 
Saucily holding their cheeks to the sun, 

In love with his kisses, the vineyards begun. 
Great purple chalices brimmingly filled, 

Held all the sunshine the summer distilled, 
Melted to nectar, with odors so fine, 

They charmed from afar, to the tasting of wine. 


Women and children, with busy intent, 

Like golden bees on the honey’s scent ; 

Or the dazzle of humming-bird'’s wings of sheen, 
Flitted hither and thither the vines between. 

They gathered the grapes, and they laughed and cooed, 
Till the Pleasant ‘Valley felt all their mood, 

And the echoes that dwell in the hills came out, 

To answer them back with the merriest shout. 


Was it the wine, or the roseleaf lips 
tasted the wine in the wee’st sips? 

the magic of glances that dropped in mine 
Telltale messages over the wine? 
Or the touch of fingers mine thrilled to meet, 
That made the wine-tasting unspeakably sweet? 
All were delicions, and how can I show 
Which was the sweetest, since I don’t know? 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAPTER XXXII.-——CONTINUVED. 

THE. lodgekeeper turned out of his comfortable Gothic habitation 
to open the elanking iron gates for the phaeton; but John drew up 
his horses before they dashed into the road, for he saw that the man 
wanted to speak to him. 

“ What is it, Forbes ?” he asked. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing particular, sir,” the man said, “and perhaps I 
oughtn’t to trouble you about it; but did you expect any one down 
te-day, sir?” . 

“Expect any one here? No!” exclaimed John. 

“« There’s been a person inquirin’, sir, this afternoon—two persons, 
I may say—in a shaycart, but one of ’em asked particular if you 
was here, sir, and if Mrs. Mellish was here; and when I said yes, 
you was, the gent said it wasn’t worth troublin’ you about the 
business as he’d eome upon, and as he’d call another time. And he 
asked me what time you’d be likely to be leavin’ the Woods ; and I said 
I made no doubt you'd stay to dinner up at the house. So he says 
‘ All right,’ and drives off.” 

** He left no message, then ?” 

“No, sir. He said nothin’ more than what I’ve told you.” 

“Then his business could have been of no great importance, 
Forbes,” answered John, laughing. ‘So we needn’t worry our 
heads about him. Good-night.” 

Mr. Mellish dropped a five-shilling piece into the lodgekeeper’s 
hand, gave Talbot’s horses their heads, and the phaeton rolled off 
Londonwards over the crisp gravel of the well-kept Beckenham 
roads. 

** Who eould the man have been ?” Aurora asked, as they left the 

ates. 
. ** Goodness knows, my dear,’”’ John answered, carelessly. ‘‘ Some- 
body on racing business, perhaps.” 

Racing business seems to be in itself such a mysterious business, 
that it is no strange thing for mysterious people to be always turning 
up in relation to it. Aurora, therefore, was content to aceept this 
explanation; but not without some degree of wonderment. 

“‘T can’t understand the man coming to Felden after you, John,” 
she said. ‘ How could he know that you were to be there to-day ?” 

** Ah, how indeed, Lolly!” returned Mr. Mellish. ‘He chanced 
it, I suppose. A sharp customer, nodoubt; wants to sell a horse, I 
dare say, and heard I didn% mind giving a good price for a good 





Mr. Mellish might have gone even further than this, for there were 
many horsey gentlemen in his neighborhood, past masters in the 
art they practised, who were wont to say that the young squire, 
judiciously manipulated, might be induced to give a remarkably 
good price for a.very bad thing; and that there were many broken- 
down, slim-legged horses in the Mellish stables that bore witness 
to the same fact. Those needy chevaliers d'esprit, who think that 
Burke’s landed gentry were created by Providence, and endowed 
with the goods of this world for their especial benefit, just as pigeons 
are made plump and nice-eating for the delectation of hawks, drove 
a wholesale trade upon the young man’s frank simplicity and hearty 
bei efin his fellow-creatures. I think it is Eliza Cook who says, 
“It is better to trust and be deceived, than own the mean, poor 
spirit that betrays ;” and if there is any happiness in being “ done,” 
poor John enjoyed that fleeting delight pretty frequently. 

There was a turn in the road between Beckenham and Norwood, 
and as the phaeton swept round, a chaise or dogcart, a shabby 
vehicle enough, with a rakish-looking horse, drove close up, and the 
man who was driving asked the squire to put him in the nearest 
way to London. The vehicle |:ad been behind them all the way 
from Felden, but had kept at a very respectful distance until now. 

“Do you want to go to the city or west end?” John asked. 

“« The west end.” 

“Tken you can’t do better than follow us,” answered Mr. Mellish ; 
«the road’s clean enough, and your horse seems a good one to go. 
You can keep us in sight, I suppose.” 

‘* Yes, sir, and thank ye.” 

‘« All right, then.” 

Talbot Bulstrode’s thoroughbreds dashed off, but the rakish- 
looking horse kept his ground behind them. He had something of 
the insolent, off-hand assurance of a butcher’s horse, accustomed 
to whirl a bareheaded, blue-coated master through the sharp morn- 
ing air. 

et was right, Lolly,” Mr. Mellish said, as he left the dogeart 
behind. 

“ How do you mean, dear?” asked Aurora. 

“The man who spoke to us just now is the man who has been 
inquiring for me at Felden. He’s a Yorkshireman.” 

“A Yorkshireman !” 

“Yes; didn’t you hear the north-country twang ?” 

No; she had not listened to the man, nor heeded him. How 
should she think of anything but her newborn | it t 
born confidence between herself and the husba ue loved ? 

Do not think her hardhearted or cruel if she forgot that it was the 
death of a fellow-creature, a sinful man in the prime 
of youth and health, that had given her this weloome release. She 
had suffered so much, that the release could ‘not be otherwise than 
welcome, let it come how it might. 

Her nature, frank and open as the day, had been dwarfed and crip- 







then, that she rejoiced now that all need of secrecy was over, and 
this generous spirit might expand as it pleased ? 

It was past ten when the phaeton turned into Half-Moon street. 
The men in the dogeart had followed John’s directions to the letter ; 
for it was only in Piccadilly that Mr. Mellish had lost sight of them 
amongst other vehicles travelling backwards and forwards on the 
lamplit thoroughfare. 

Talbot and Lucy received their visitors in one of the pretty little 
drawing-rooms. The young husband and wife had spent a quiet day 
together; going to church in the morning and afternoon, dining 
alone, and sitting in the twilight, talking happily and confidentially. 
Mr. Bulstrode was no Sabbath-breaker; and John Mellish had reason 
to consider himself a peculiarly privileged person, inasmuch as the 
thoroughbreds had been permitted to leave their stables for his ser- 
vice; to say nothing of the groom, who had been absent from his 
hard seat in the servants’ pew at a fashionable chapel, in order that 
he might accompany John and Aurora to Felden. 

The little party sat up rather late, Aurora and Lucy talking affec- 
tionately together, side by side, upon a sofa in the shadow of the 
room, while the two men lounged in the open window. John told 
his host the history of the day, and in doing so casually mentioned 
the man who had asked him the way to London. 

Strange to say, Talbot Bulstrode seemed especially interested in 
this part of the story. He asked several questions about the men. 
He asked what they were like; what was said by either of them; and 
made many other inquiries, which seemed equally trivial. 

“ Then they followed you into town, John ?”’ he said finally. 

* Yes; I only lost sight of them in Piccadilly, five minutes before 
I turned the corner of the street.” 

“Do you think they had any motive in following you?” asked 
Talbot. 7 

“Well, I fancy so; they’re on the look-out for information, I ex- 
pect. The man who spoke to me looked something like a tout. I’ve 
heard that Lord Stamford’s rather anxious about my West-Australian 
colt, the Pork Butcher. Perhaps his people have set these men to 
work to find out if I’m going to run him in the Leger.” 

Talbot Bulstrode smiled bitterly, almost mournfully, at the vanity 
of horseflesh. It was painful to see this light-hearted young squire 
looking in such ignorant hopefulness towards a horizon fipon which 
graver and more thoughtful men could see a dreadful shadow lower- 
ing. Mr. Bulstrode was standing close to the balcony; he stepped 
outgmongst the china boxes of mignonette, and looked down into 
the quiet street. 

A man was leaning against a lamp-post some few paces from Tal- 
bot’s house, smoking a cigar, and with his face turned towards the bal- 
cony. He finished his cigar deliberately, threw the end into the road, 
and walked away while Talbot kept watch; but Mr. Bulstrode did 
not leave his post of observation, and about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards he saw the same man lounging slowly along the pave- 
ment upon the other side of the street. John, who sat within the 
shadow of the window-curtains, lolling against them, and creasing 
their delicate folds with the heavy pressure of his broad back, was 
utterly unconscious of all this. 

Early the next morning Mr. Bulstrode and Mr. Mellish took a 
Hansom cab and rattled down to Doctors’ Commons, where, for the 
second time in his life, John gave himself up to be fought for by 
white-aproned ecclesiastical touts, and eventually obtained the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s gracious sanction of his marriage with Aurora, 
widow of James Conyers, only daughter of Archibald Floyd, banker. 
From Doctors’ Commons the two gentlemen drove to a certain quiet 
out-of-the-way church within the sound of Bow bells, but so com- 
pletely hidden amongst piles of warehouses, top-heavy chimneys, 
sloping roofs and other eccentricities of masonry, that any unhappy 
bridegroom, who had appointed to be married there, was likely 
enough to spend the whole of the wedding-day in futile endeavors to 
find the church door. Here John discovered a mouldy clerk, who 
was fetched from some habitation in the neighborhood with consid- 
erable difficulty, by a boy, who volunteered to accomplish anything 
under heaven for a certain copper consideration; and to this clerk 
Mr. Mellish gave notice of a marriage which was to take place upon 
the following day, by special licence. 

“I'll take my second marriage certificate back with me,” John 
said, as he left the church; “and then I should like to see who’ll 
dare to look me fm the face and tell me that my darling is not my 
own lawfully-wedded wife.” 

He was thinking of Mrs. Powell as he said this. He was thinking 
of the pale, spiteful eyes that had looked at him, and of the woman’s 
tongue that had stabbed him with all a little nature’s great capacity 
for hate. He would be able to defy her now; he would be able to 
defy every creature in the world who dared to breathe a syllable 
against his beloved wife. 

Early the next morning the marriage took place. Archibald 
Floyd, Talbot Bulstrode and Lucy were the only witnesses; that is 
to say, the only witnesses with the exception of the clerk and the 
pew-opener, and a couple of men who lounged into the church when 
the ceremony was half over, and slouched about one of the side 
aisles, looking at the monuments and talking to each other in whis- 
pers, until the parson took off his surplice, and John came out of the 
vestry with his wife upon his arm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mellish did not return to Half-Moon street; they 
drove straight to the Great Northern Station, whence they started 
by the afternoon express for Doncaster. John was anxious to re- 
turn; for remember that he had left his household under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, and strange reports might have arisen in his 
absence. 

The young squire would perhaps scarcely have thought of this, had 
not the idea been suggested to him by Talbot Bulstrode, who par- 
ticularly urged upon him the expediency of returning immediately. 

“Go back, John,” said Mr. Bulstrode, *‘ without an hour’s unne- 
cessary delay. If by any chance there should be some further dis- 
turbance about this murder, it will be much better for you and 
Aurora too, to be on the spot. I will come down to Mellish myself 
in a day or two, and will bring Lucy with me, if you will allow me.” 

“ Allow you, my dear Talbot!” 

“T will come, then. Good-bye, and God bless you! 
your wife.” 


Take care of 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE YANKEE ‘DOODLE CAME FROM. 


We have beard a traveller tell, when he was floating down 
some ep river in “the drowsy East,” how Yankee Doodle, inaccu- 
ratel; tled by a boatman who had been all over the world, took 
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pled by the secret that had blighted her life. Can it be wondered, 
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Yankee Doodle! Foor Dave pething % on »to be sure, of the “ dana 
no# the difficulty there was in seeing the Cows, “there were so ment 
meapee for the words they sing are Base, but the music is as Yankeg 
as a? 

Go the Plaza of St. Sebastian on market davs, as the American 
Vice-Consul at that port declares, when it is nage oe with girls ang 
women from all the regions rouhd about, and you shall hear sung and 
hummed and whistled, our own venerable Yankee Doodle. Accost one 
another, no matter whence they hail, from Irun or Toloso, or Or, 
duna, or Vergara, and they all smile a res question, and ali know 
Yankee Doodle, It is evi: ently a mountain air of the Pyrenees and , 
household tune. 

We have no knowledge that the royal bands of the Castilian Cour 
ever play it, or that it is the fashion in Cadiz or Toledo, but it is cer. 
prone @ quite at home along the Bay of Biscay. Some British tar, may be, 
caught the air as he went ashore on the market dav, carried it abroad. 
trolled it over in the dog watch, it proved contagious, so he and hig 
shipmates carried it to England; from the forecastle it went landward 
to the garrison; thence on its upward bts | from the Spanish peasants 
of the Pyrenees to the scarlet and gol jaced gentry of the officers’ 


quarters. 

The rest of the journey is easily traced; it crossed the Atlantic in 
soldier’s head, and he launched it at the absurd fellows that worked at 
hedging and ditching, not far from Bos'‘on, on a hot nignt ia June, a 
number of years . It was aridiculous tune to set a ridiculous people 
to; it was a g joke and he perpetrated it, and the Yankee knew 
how to take it. It proved to be worth as much to them as a shipment 
of trusty blades from Toledo. 








THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 


Kxrerrnc Graprs.—A friend of ours has found out how to 
keep grapes In cutting them he left the bunches attached to the 
branches that bore them ; fay gee the points of the branches where 
pn d had been detached from the parent , and ran them a couple of 
inches into i wurzel roots. +t ue laid on the shelf of the 
fruit room, and the grapes allowed to g over the shelf, where the 


could be cut as required. They kept perfectly plump till the last bu 
was consumed, 


J 
Coax O1 in drilling glass, or very bard steel, is recom- 
mended by Mr. Hatfield, of Indianapolis, for wetting the drill. Ing 
note to the Scientific American, he says it will give a beiter bite than 
camphene or anything else that he cver heard of. With it he has drilled 
a hole one forty-eighth of an inch in diameter and one inch deep, into the 
e of common window-glass, and he possesses specimens of glass 
ed by its aid, full of holes large and small, without scale or flaw, 


PULVERIZED GUNPOWDER FOR Wounps—Many a man 
has bled to death upon the battle-field, whase life might have been saved 
by a handful of flour bound upon the wound. Many soldiers do not 
know that gunpowdcr is one of the very best styptics, Reduce the 
grains to dust, scrape a little lint from some garment and fill it wich this 
fine powder and apply it to the wound, binding or hoiding it fast. Sol- 
poe we — this, and you may some time save your own or a com- 
es life. ' 


Fresh BLoOwN FLowess IN Wrinter.—Choose some of 
the mast | pear ow buds of the flowers you would preserve, such as are 
latest in blowing and ready to open, cut them off with a pair of scissors, 
aS each, if possible, a piece of the stem about three inches long; 
cover the end of the stem in mediately with sealing wax, and when t 
buds are a Jittle shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each of them up separately 
in a piece of See Fenny clean and dry, and lock them up in a dry 
box or drawer, and they will keep without corrupting. In winter, or 
at any other time, when you would have the flowers blow, take the buds 
at joy and cut off the end of the stem sealed with wax, and put the 
buds into the water, wherein a little nitre cr salt has been diffused, and 
the next day you will have the pleasure ef seeing the bude open and 
expand themselves, and the flowers display their most lively colors and 
breathe their agreeable odors. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


MISTRESS AND Marp. By the Author of “John Halifas.” 
New York: Harper Brothers. 


This is a household story, by an author of established poet, and 
has special claims to attention as a charming picture of domestic life. 








Wuo’s Wirii1aMs ?—‘‘ A Tennesseean,” in response to our 
inquiry, “‘ Who is James Williams, late United States Minister to Tur 
key, and author of a Look. published in England, entitled ‘The South 
Vindicated,’” informs us: 


“ The a is Capt. James Williams, formerly a steamboat cap- 
tain, and extensive owner of steamers on the Tennesse river. His 
residence for ane yous was at Chattanooga, Tenn., but im 1855 he re- 
moved to Nashville. He was a large, portly man, of commandin 
appearance and manner, but with a face very much disfigured by small- 
pox In the summer of 1856 he published in one of the city papers of 

ashville a number of political articles on the Democratic side, signed 
‘An Old Clay Whig.” The ia. in pamphlet form like 
wise, and very extensively circulated by the Democrats. Mr. Buchanan 
appointed him Minister to Turkey, whither he went in 1856. On the 
accession of Mr. Lincoln, his ‘ suecessor was appointed,’ but he did not 
return home.” 





Frank Lesim’s MaGazins.— This number contains 4 
beautiful portrait of a very beautiful girl, that of Miss Chase, the 
daughter of Mr. Chase, of President Lincoln’s Cabinet. It contains 
also a great many other engravings and woodcuts, Its literary matter 
is of course varied. ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” is continued, and many 
other novellettes commenced or brought to a close. There ir no stilted 
style in Leslie’s, everything is plain and above board; consequently, 
every one reads and likes it, because every one understands it.”— 
Kingston (Canada) Whig. 





As THE Pirate Alabama is an exceedingly ‘‘ wayward sis- 
ter,” had not Prince John Van Buren better try hie first experiment in 
the way of pacification, by bidding her go on in peace, or else insisting 
that she shall go in pieces ! 


Exxiot’s INDIAN Brs_E.—Among the curious books in the 
library of Harvard College, is a copy of Elliot’s Indian Bible. This was 
the first Bible printed on this continent, and the type was set up by an 
Indian. It was printed in the house of the President at Cambridge. It 
is in the Natick language, and there is not a person living that can rend 
it. There are some of the words remarkably long, of which the follow 
ing is a specimen: 

“ wutteppesittukepissonovwehtunkquoh.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND THE NAVY 
REPORT. 


THE second annual message of President Lincoln was pre- 
sented to Congress on the 2d of December, and embraced the official 
history of the most eventful year of our history. While our foreign re- 
lations are declared to be not 80 satisiactory as usual, still, considering 
our position, they are better than might be expected. Upon the all-im- 
portant subject of the National finances, the most prominent feature of 
the Message is the nroposition for “ the yy yey ee of banking 2880- 
ciations under a general act of Congress,” to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment with “ circulating notes on the ae of United States bonds 
deposited in the Treasury.” In other words, Mr. Lincoln proposes the 
adoption by the Federal Government of the New York banking system, 
which experience has proved to be an excellent one; and his argumevt 
in support of it is entitled to the practical consideration of Congre®*. 
Meantime the condition of the Treasury is better, and its expenditure# 
for the last fiscal year were wuch less than has been generally conjec- 
tured. There has “been a decided improvement in the financial condi 
tion of the Post Office Department compared with several preceding 
years,” and the explanations of this improvement are exceedingly i0 
sezepeing. 

The sl -very question is the chief topic of President Lincoln’s address. 
He appears to have razeed all other subjects to the smallest possi'lé 
dimensions, in orderto have “‘ample scope and verge enough” for his 
elaborate argument in ew of the new compromise which he pro 
poses for the slev ion. He puts it in the shape of a motion for 
an amendment of t Constitution, providing for the extinction 

wery by the year 1900 within the limits of the Union, and by the 
ve Stites themselves, respectively. their -laves emancipated in thé 
interval to the year to be paid for by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Secreta’ elles’s report consisis in avery tedious enumeration 
ofall that has been done by the navy during the present war. He states 
we shall soon have ready for service 104 sailing vessels, carrying !,4 5 
guns, tonnage 74,375, and 323 steam vessels, carrying 1,659 gun, t0D- 
nage 260,801. His statement about our iron-clads is satisfactory, but 
was already known to the public. He very justly censures Great Britain 
for her allowing pirates to be fitted ovt in her ports. We heve not 
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J?H. WINSLOW & CO. 
100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 
Studs, &c., &€., 


Worth $500,000, 


To he sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what 
wou are to get. Send for Circular containing full 
Vist and particulars, Send 2% cents for a Certificate. 

Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





os esteem mE 12 
ONYX and PEARL EARRINGS and PINS, 
NEW ST GEO, C. ALLEN 
tax gale by xEO. C. 4L 
eit No. his Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 





SILVER FRUIT KNIVES, 


For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 





= FINE GOLD BAND BRACELETS, 
RICH STYLES, 
For sxle by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
"No, 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
> Formerly No. 11 Wall 8t. 





sIOURKING WATCHCHAINS, 
NEW STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
‘ No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
a0] Formerly No, 11 Wall St. 





Soldiers, 2% Sheets Paper, 25 Envelopes, Pen, 
i! and Holder, sent anywhere, postpaid, on 

receipt of 8 cents. Address, 

GEO. SNOW, Greenfield, Mass, 


Tload. Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, “The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medice! Acviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 
pages. Mailed everywhere in sealed envelopes, on 
recoipt of 25 counts (stamps). Address 58 White St, 


371-4 





6 Moustaé’ and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Huutine, Fist ind many other GREAT SECKETS, 
allin the BOCK OF WONDERS, 7,500 sold. 8th 


Ed. Price ouly 20 cts. 8S for $1. Mailed free. 
Address C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


870-3 9 


Yriends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
=—Thove always on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended and largely used for medical purposes, J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st.N. Y. 370 


#8 ' A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
THE ALBION, Established in 1822, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, CRITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Prics $3 per ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER COPY. 
fend for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 





ALBION OFFICE, 16 Bee Bt. N.Y, 
P. S.—Single Copies of the celebratceu Albion Steel 
Eneravings, $3; half-dozen er more, $2 per Copy 


Sent,vostpaid, to any address in the United States. 
000 





Gold! Gold! 

Fall instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite-sex, sent by mailto 
any persou ior Five Cents. Address 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





Employment.—THE FRANKLIN SEWING 
MACLIN COMPANY want local and travelling 
Agents at a very liberal saJary or commission. For 
Circulars, terms and Specimen Machine, address 
308-80 HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 





Army and Country Agents !—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address 
303-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Wis the only “ preparation for food from Indian 
Coru” that reeeived a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “‘Corn Starch” and 
“Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, &c., without isingiass, with 
few or no egys, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
put improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
ent for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, chucolate, tea, &e, 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LUNG ISLAND. 
360-80 WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 


, MIGHT CARD PICTURES 
» For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 








Beauty.—Hwnt’s BLoom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $i. IfUN'T & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 





Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS 
The cheapest an. best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, incloviag stamp. 
- J, G@. COOLEY & CO. No, 1 Spruce St., 7 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 


FURNITURE ! « 


DEGRAAF 


(Fermerity H 


sists, in part, of 


TUCKER’S NEW SsTYLE 


BY 


NO. 87 BOWFKY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in he1cht, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Btreet—makirg 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, 2 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURI, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


The best as well es the cheapest of any inuse. Retail price, $2 each. 
aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 


——— 





FURNITURE ! ! 


AND RETAIL. 


& TAYLOR, 


. P. De@raar,) 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


359-74 





or Moustaches ? 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
iV six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 
stain or injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 
post free, to any address on reeeipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





SONNTAG & BEGGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 
368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 
IVE (third edition).—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how: all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 





The Zarly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
Aa Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
ond Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 337-50 








The Confessions and Experience 01, 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young mem who suffer frora 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By ove who 
has cured himself, after being put to great «xpense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Sinzic Copies 
may be hadof theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Jedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 


RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’§$ SHIRT FACTORY, 

323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 

Family Supply Store for . 
Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, 
° For Shirt-making. 


367-74 JAS. PARRISH. 


$75 a Month !—I want to hire an Agent in 

every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 

new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 
858-72 8S. MADTSON, Alfred, Maine. 


ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 
ROBERT ADAIR, 
440 CANAL STR#ET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHILADELPHIA PORTER, 
° PHILADELPHIA ALE, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX STOUT. 

PHILADELPHIA XX ALE- 
. Scotch and English Ales. Champagne Cider, &c. 
London and Dublin Porter. Minera aters, &c., in 


bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 








Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 


365-72 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A. 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 








These Celebrated Engraved Cards soldy only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. ¥. 
[Established 1840. §@%" For Specimen by Mail, two stamps. 


000 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sendjng (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 370-82 





| 
| 








Still Victorious. 

Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye...........Newly improved, 
Loglie’s Hyperion Fluid.........Forees Hair to grow. 
tiogle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 

Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable 





4 Superb Cachinnatory Triumph ! 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


Will be one of the finest numbers ever issued. 

Its large cartoons are admirably epropos. 

_ The humors of Taxation are ludicrously exemplified 
in a compxrison between John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, in which our patriotic Artist makes the 
Old Pirate get the worst of it. 

Columbia and Uncle Sam are also portrayed, besides 
numerous iliustrations showing up Election Fun in 
every aspect. 

These criticisms are by Newman, Bellew, Howard, 
Leech, Tenniel and other eminent Artists 

The literature is also first-rate, consisting of a story 
expressly written for husbands who have the good 
fortune to be henpecked, and who can therefore enjoy 
the fun of this prize story, called 


‘ TAMING YOUR TARTAR; 


OR, 


How to Prevent a Woman Wearing the 
What d’ye Call ’ems! 


There is also a verbatim report of the recent row in 
the City Hall, “all about a dinner ”’—with 16 page: 
of humorous anecdotes, comical remarks, laughaul: 
incidents, ludicrous sayings, funny things ani shanrd 
stories. In a word, No. 57 of FRANK LUSLIP 
BUDGET OF FUN isa galaxy of Wit and Humor, ~ 


PRICE SIX CENTS. 
FRANK L5ESLIn, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 
SINCLAIR TOUSEY, General Agent, 121 Naesau St. 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUSLICATIONS : 


Frank Zeslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statice 
tical and Vecumentary. 


Edited by the Hon. £. G. Squrrer, late U.S. Ministei 
to Central America, Price 25 cents per number 

The first volume of this maguificent work is now 
ready. Price $6 50. Itis a complete record of 
the Great Rebellion of 1861 and is2, from tl 
attack on Fort Sumter to the pre — 
is embellished with nearly 800 i 
trations. The Illustrations « every 
incident of interest, while the battic-scenes are 
masterpicces of eilect and accuracy, not sur- 
passed by Horace Vernet. During the entire 
time of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has had noi 
less than 20 Special Artists in the Field, besides 
innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who 
have furnished him with Sketches of every 
event of interest. 

This great work also contains Portraits and Biogra- 
vhies of the eminent men of the time—Soldicrs 
P.iriots, Rebels and Statesmen. 

Vol, 1 contsins 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly 
printed on fine thick paper, manufactured ex- 
pressly for this work, which is universally; 
acknowledged by the press as the greatest His 
torical Work of the kind ever issued. 

It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, 
emanating North and South, with complete de- 
scription of the battles, forces engaged, ete. 

This work can cither be had, first volume complete, 
in numbers, price $6 50 cents, or in separate 
numbers, price 25 cents. Koch number is bound 
in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellished with 
beautiful designs, so as to be an ornament to the 
drawing-room table, 


Heroic Incidents, Personal Adventures 
and Anecdotes of the Civil War in 
America. 


A collection of the most interesting and daring deeds 
performed by our gallant soldiers. It is embei- 
fished with 40 striking Illustrations, beauti- 
fally drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound 
in av Illustrated Cever, printed in colors. 
This is the Book for Summer travelling, the 
Incidents being complete in themselves, and 
related in simp!« language. It is an admirable 
volume to send to the camp, calculated at once 
to amuse and rouse to patriotic action. Price 
2 cents. 


Frank Leslie's Il!ustrirte Zeitung, or 
German fllustrated Newspaper. 
Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 a year. 
This admirable paper, published in the Gcrman lan- 
guage, is of the same size, and contains the same 
numoer of pages as FRANK L&SLIz’s English 
Illustrated. itis filled with admirable Illustra- 
tions of the great cvents of the day, at home and 
abroad, Illustrated Novels, Stories, News, and 
other original aud brilliant matter. It has a 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of 
Pashion. 
Price 25 cents, or $3 a year. 


Encouraged by the favorable reception this Monthly 
has met with, the Proprietor will spare no ex- 
ertion to deserve and secure a still farther de- 
gree of public patronage and approbation. The 
great resources at his co enable him to 
present FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY to the 
reader with a variety and excellence of Li 
Matter, numerous and superb Illustrations an 
exquisitely designed Fashion Plates, so that, 
from the great variety and elegance of its sub- 
jects, it far surpasses every Periodical of its 
class in the world. Special efforts will be made 
in the department devoted to the Ladies. The 
GAZETTE OF FASHION, although incorporated 
with FRANK LeeLig’s MONTHLY, will be as 
ample In all its departments as usual. The su- 
purb colored Fashion Plate to be given in each 
number will be produced with greater cost and 
care. The various cuts, Illustrations of the 
newest Designs and Fashions in Millinery, 
Embroidery and Needlework, will be carefully 
executed, Frank LrsLiz’s MONTHLY cone 
tains 100 imperial octavo pages, printed on the 
finest paper, with numberless original Draw- 
ins, designed and engrayed by our hest Artists, 
and presents more variety, of a better quality, 
ina more elegant style, and at a cheaper rate, 
than any other publication. 


Frank Lres.ie’s MONTHLY is now Electrotyped, 
and the back numbers can be supplied, com- 
mencing with the number for June, 1862, which 








number contains the exquisite Portrait, en- 
craved on Steel, of MRS. PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN, the First of the series of Represent- 
ative Women of America, 


- 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALLUSTRATED NEWSPA) ER: 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.........§ 
TWO COPICS ONE FEAF... cecccccccevecveesecs 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 
One copy for 17 Weeks .....cccccoscccccsese 


ht ie 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers.........% 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 
One copy for i7 weeks..... Oeeeereeeccssees 


—_— OO 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers .........$3 
BUDGET OF Fun: 

_One copy for one year, or 12 numbers......%0 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers ...... eee 
One copy six months, or 12 numbers...... 3 00 
One copy three months, or 6 numbers..... 1 50 


$8 &# 8 883 szss 


z 


(These rates on Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War include the U. 8. Postage, which must 
be prepaid.) 


TE‘HE CHEAP CASH JEWELLERY HOUSE 
i OF NEW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Masons and All Dealers in Jewellery, 
Cc. P. GIRTON, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
No. 208 Broadway. 

Wholessle Agents wanted in every Regiment and 
‘own in the United States, Canada and British Pro- 
inees. The assortment comprises all kinds of 
TS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCK 

ETS, BRACELETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, 

STUDS ani BUTTONS, MASONIC, 

I. 0. 0. F., AND ALL KINDS 

OF KMBLEM PINS, 
nd everything in the Jewellery Jine, 

\uy one wishing to see samples, I will send either 
)! the following articles, together with my Wholesale 

renlar, on the receipt of one dollar : 

A Gold Maronie Pin or Ring, or a 

Nice Gold-plated Masonic Fob-Key, or a 

Benntifal Set of Jewellery, or a 

Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an 
Oval Engraved Bracelet, ora 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, or a 

Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Buttons, 

(Lady’s or Gentleman’s), or a 

Set of Studs and Buttons, ora 

Gentleman’s Seal Stone Ring, or a 

Lady’s Double Heart Ring, ora 

Lady’s Enameled Revolving Pin, ora 
Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
California Diamond Cluster Pia, with 
Chain attached, or an 
\nchor Pin, with Chain attached, ora 
Fiae Gold Pen and Pencil, 

All the above goods are sold at retail at from $2 to 
*5each. Persons wishing to order anything which 
may not be specified on the Circular, can re.y upon 
having their orders faithfully attended to, 369-71 
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SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 

Our Great Portfolio Prize Package still has the preference 
over all others. We have added an immense List of over Three 
Hundred New Articles, from which FIFTEEN TO TWENTY.- 
FIVE DOLLARS A DAY CAN BE REALIZED. 

We want all who HAVE, and all who have NOT, received our 
old Cireniar, to send immediately (enclosing stamp) for the 
NEW CIRCULAR—it far surpasses any thing ever offered to 
AGENTS, SUTLERS, SOLDIERS, PEDLARS, and those out 
of employment. AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 
| WEIR & CO., 34 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, 


OT 








41.24 Procures Atwater’s $1, 


PATENT CopyInG PrEsS AND Book py MAIL. It 
CorigEs WiITING INSTANTLY AND PERFECTLY. A 
OAPITAL ARTICLE. THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD, 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREE. 

208-75 J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. J, 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 
Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
édraw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners. 


ae The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin ton 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri, 


PRIZES VARY FROX 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


sz Circu‘arc, giving fall explanation and the 





large circulation in Germany, «nd is universal 
acknowicdged to be THE MOST POPULAR | 
AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
It should be found in every German family, for | 
t is entirely unexceptionable in the character | 








W. BOGLE, 
202 Washington St., Boston. 


fits literature, and its Illustrations are of the 


ighest order of ar’. 
' 


Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 

by addressing 

MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 
OR, 

MURRAY, EDDY & CO,, St, Louis, Missouri. 









' 





{Dec, 13, 1862. 











Attention, Masons and Soldiers. ee ae CHICKERING & SONS’ 
of tl shandasme Seid atseonis Fin TCT eer NEW SCALE 
oe asid eon an Pencil, of En. Ppa GRAND; SQUARE AxD UPRI 
recedes Seer NOTISS | , 2. 
or abesuttfahoct of Jewellery, ry PIANOF RHRTdD}S. 
B. T. HAYWARD, ‘ky 50 PRIZE MEDALS 
Manufacturing Jeweller, No Post Lg Uv Have been awarded to Messrs. C. & Sons, for the gy 
208 Broadway, New York. St AM P c periority of their manufacture over all competitors 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. } 


Made to measure. Fit teed. $21 and $24 


r dozen. 
Family Suppl Parcore of Bosoms. Collars and 
Wristbands, for Shirt-making. 366-910 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 





‘Vf AeniFrine 500 times, mailed on receipt. | 


‘A of price. Five of different powers, $. Ad- | 
«cess F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Mass. eo} 








LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- | 

. Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, | 
Newberne, Port Royal,ard all other places, should | 
be gent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 | 





C. M. DUNN & COS t Headquarters, 11% | 
Naesau Street, N. Y., and 134 Clark Street, Chivago, 


Til. Agents, Sutlers, Merchants and others, please | 


eend for Circulars of our new styles—(the larges: 
Package House in the United States.) 3760 


A Capital Book.—“ How to Write, | 
FOW TO TALK, HOW TO BEHAVE, and HOW 
tO DO BUSINESS.” Cheap edition, $1 25—nicely 
‘ound. Gilt $1 50. Sent are by first post, by 
i t-7o FOWLER & WEL 5, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 


Howard Association Philadeiphie—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases, Medical advice given 

ratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable reports on 
fhe NE REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sent in sealefl letter envelopes, free of charge. Ad 
dress DR. J, SKILLIN HOUGHTON, Howard 
Association, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

373-3760 











To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsuUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. Toall who desire it he will senda 
ropy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they willfind sur cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Pronchitiz, gc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
*pread information which heconceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
willcost them nothing, and may proveablessing far 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 
372-840 Williamsburg, Kings Couvtv, N. Y. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, ? 
New York City—37 Park Row. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—F and 7th Streets. § 

MESSRS. MUNN & CO., Publishers of the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN and Patent Solicitors for the 
last seventeen years, would announce to the public 
that they never possessed better facilities for obtain- 
ing Letters Patent and transacting all kinds of busi- 
ness before the Patent Office than they now have. 

During the seventeen years they have been engaged 
in procuring patents they have acted as Attorneys for 
more than SEVENTEEN THOUSAND patentees. Nearly 
one-third of all the applications for patents annually 
made in this country are conducted through the 
* Scientific American Patent Agency,” and nearly all 
the patents secured abroad by American citizens are 
taken through this Office. 

In making an application for a patent, all the in- 
ventor is required to do is to furnish a model with an 
explanation of the operation and advantages claimed. 
The drawings, petition, specification and other papers 
are prepared and presented at the Patent ice by 
Munn & Co., who have a large corps of engineers, 
draughtsmen, specification writers and copyis’s in 
constant cmploymevt. Papers prepared at short 
notice. 

Pamphlets of instruction, announcing the amount 
of fees, size of model, and other information as to the 
best mode of eee in this and all foreign 
countries, are furnished free on application. 


* For farther particulars address 
MUNN & CO., 
Publishers of the ScruNTItI1c AMERICAN, 
S770 No, 37 Park Row, New York. 





$40 per Month «m! expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with -iamp) HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Maas. 372-40 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


vine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
ware, Bronzer, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 





Union Prize Packages! | 


“ No, sir-r-r! 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION ! 





Sportsmen’s Depot, No. 424 Broa_way 


Only depot for “ Ludden’s” Telescopic Smoking 
0000 Tubes and Chargers 


Made to Measure at ae $24 and $27 





.et and Luxury. 
No. 550 BRoaApway, New Yor. 
Tiovse in PArts, TIFFANY, REED & GO. 


10,000 WATCHES 
For sale at wholesale prices. Send for a Cireular. 
‘» J. L. FERGUSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


A ATL WANTING Farms, Thriving 


Lands.— ' 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise. 
ment of Viseised, ou page 19'. 222-750 





Pountzia’s India and America:.indizn 
STORE, 53 Broutvcy, N.Y. Sire Goons, Fans 
Avrier=* for EvaoPe snd Aan. 
" uu Ltaiwed el 














~ will. be took 
| onthis . 
| CROSSLN, 


» 7 a . 
tv yT+ 4 


| 





CrossinG SWEEPER (to Benevolent Gent, who has just given a red three-cent stamp)— 


We don’t take’em. Can’t you read the writin’ on the Loard 2” 





And Everything in the Skating Line. 


Between Canal and Howard Streets, New York. 














PER DO ° 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list o 
prices, and drawings of different styles of shirts and 
eollars sent free everywhere. 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 


$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 











Highest Premium, World’s Fair 
LONDON, 1862. 
SEE THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
375-80 OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


mss BALLOWS 


PATENTED 


By. xe. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 








ge SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR. 


A SPECULATION. 


#15 PER DAY made sure, and more if you perse- 
vere, selling our great NEW STYLE Union Prize 
and Stationery Pac , different from all old styles, 
and containing ALL NEW ARTICLES. Things 
for the Soldiers in Camp ; things for Families ; things 
for the Young; things for the Old; things for Every- 
body. Writing Materiais and Fancy Articles worth 
$1, for only 25 cents. Everybody wants them. 
PROFITS tMMENSE, Agents wanted in eve 
Camp and every [own. We present each Agen. with 
A SPLENDID WATCH, FREE—warranted as A 
TIMEKEEPER. Send for our NEW Circulars, con- 
taining EXTRA inducements. 5S. C. RICKARDS 
& CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York. Largest and 
oldest Prize Package House in the world, 3760 





SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT 


AND THE SEWING MACHINE FOR THE 
MILLION. MME. DEMOREST’S 


$5 SEWING MACHINE. 


The embodiment 0, ype utility, a marvel of 
simplicity and a beautiful ornament; makes the run- 
ning-stitech very rapidly and perfect; uses a common 
needle, aud will last a lifetime. At the New York 
State Fair, its simplicity, efficiency and great practi- 
eal utility was confirmed by the award of the first 
premium. Machines sent by express, with full in- 
structions, and the amount collected on delivery, or 
sent free of express charges when the $5 is sent with 
the order and registered. Liberal arrangements for 


Agencies. Address 
MME. DFMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 
For further particulars see MME. DEMOREST’S 
— OF FASHIONS, or send for circular. 


WAREROOMS: 


on O* Broadway, Mew York. 


o~g 
oe 


Important to Agents.—We have reduced the 
wholesale price of our great STATIONERY PoORt- 
FOLIO PACKAGES. We also give better Watche; 
to our Agents than any other firm. Send stamp for 
new Circular. WEIR & CO., #4 South 3rd St., Phila. 

0000 





Yor the CHRISTMAS. HOLIDAYS, filled with 
RICH GIFTS from SANTA CLAUS’ BASKET. 
consisting of PANORAMA of HOLIDAY FUN 
VIRESIDE GAMES, LAUGHABLE SKETCHEs, 
SHADOWS ON THE WAUuL, BOXES of WATER 
COLOR at HUNDREDS O¥ NEW Mor. 
TOES, THE ASTROLOGIST, MYSTIC WORDs 
LOTS OF PAPER AND ENVELOPES, RICH 
PRESENTS OF JEWELLERY, &c., &c. | Pricy 
25 cents. County Stores supplied low. Send your 





0 
orders. Circulars free. §. C. RICKARDS & to, 
102 Nassau street, N. Y. 3760 





Magic Pocket-Books for the NEW CUR 
RENCY, at wholesale. J. R DILLON, Sole Mant. 





facturer, 17 ANN STREET, up-stairs, N. Y. 3760 


To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos 
pel having cured his son of Consumption in its wory 
stages, after being os up to die by the most cele 
brated physicians, desires to make known the mode 


| of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
| those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 


and he will send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and will address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl Street, 
New York. 000¢ 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Agents and dealers should get a supply of our 
TRIZE STATIONERY PACKAGES containing 
Fine Stationery and a gift of Fine Jewellery wanted 
in every Family and by every Soldier. Also, our 
ARMY PORTFOLIO, suited for the Soldier, as it 
contains Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencil, Ink, Thread, 
Needles, Buttons, etc., which we will sell this month 
at former prices, notwithstanding the great advance 
on pees. Now is the time to get them cheap and 
realize 100 per cent. profit. 

G, 8. HASKINS & CO.,, 
370 36 Beekman street. 


JUST READY, 


NEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


An opportunity “not to be lost sight of. Agents 
wanted in every Town and Regiment in the United 


States. 
$100,000 WORTH OF 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, 
PINS, RINGS, GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 
BRACELETS, SLEEVE BUTLONS AND 
STUDS, SCARF PINS, Etc., Ete , Etc., 


To be sold for $1 each, and not to be paid for nntil 
you know what you are to get. 8S nd 25 cents for a 
Certificate, with a Circular giving full particulars. 
Box 4229. W. FORSYTH & CO., 
3760 18 John St., N. Y. 





HE PEOPLE’S WEEKLY, The New 
York HRA, for Dee. 9, contains an original 
oem by GEO, FRANCIS TRAIN, with a ringing 
etter; an original poem by MRS. LIEUT -GEN. 
SCOTT ; sketch of Hon. Gilbert Dean ; quaint poem 
by Elsie Grey; new story by Harry Halcyon; humo- 
rous articles byJosh Billings; reading for the mili- 
tary and firemen; the episodic and sensational features 
of the Boards of Supervisors, Aldermen and Council: 
men; musical matters and dramatic doings, eic. 
. Inqure at the news depots—publisned at 202 Fulton 
treet. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQUAR® 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 84 
Walker St., near Broadway, N.Y. Send for Circular, 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 













to all others, 

= 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 








JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


“ paratrou for food from Indian 
pds Ly hy ey ‘a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 

ent manufacturers of ‘‘Corn Starch” and 
‘Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. ‘The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 


vinee the most sceptical, Makes Fuse, Cakes, 


stards, Blancmange. &c., without isinglass, with 
oo or no ata eet astonishing the ‘most econ- 
omicale A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
atly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
font or thitkeniig sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and, ineat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, chccolate. tea, &c. — 
Put up in 1 ponnd packages, with directions. 


invalids of all ages. 
For sale by Grocers an@ Druegists oor 
Mauaufactured at GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND 





Ballou Bros., 
REMOVED TO 
403 Broadwry, 
New York 

For e:l itt 


NoOvevties, A 
mma “Atty remot 3 eles. For th gcrincpel dealers throughout the 
we, Wholesale indic cil, 372 | waited States. 


WHOLESALP DEPOT, 1% FULTON 8T. 
360-80 WM. DURYEA, General Agent. 
449 por Dfonth, md ali exrcress rv " 
2g Machine Agents. Address ¥. BOYLAN & CO., 

Detroit, Mich. 376-7 








24 Caw 


A most delicious article of food for children and 


Gold! Gold! 

Full instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address : 

376 J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





RHEUMATISM, WHO HAS IT? 
It has beeu confessedly acknowledged by thousands 
who have used them, that the Galvano Electro Metal- 
lic Insoles are the only preventive and cure. Sold by 
druggists and shoe dealers generally. Price $1; sent 
by mail for $1 25. METTAM & CO., 429 Broudway. 
Send for a Circular. Secured by English and Ameri 
can Patents. 376-7 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 
MY ONGUENT will force them to grow he-vily in 
six weeks upon the smoothest face. 
Price 50 cents a package, or three packages for $1, 
by mail. Satisfaction or or mouey refunded. Ad- 
dress, J. F, JAGGERS, Calhoun, Tl. 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, and in all styles aud sizes 
with American Melodies, Opera* 
Dances, ete., and varying ir price 
from $2.00 to $250.09. 
< ; M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New Y on. 


Musical Boxes repaired. 
PARLOR 


SKATE 
DEPOT, 
426 


mmuway 
BD WAY, 
$ N. ¥- 
Practice upon the SHALER Pate~r Floor Skate 
will teach the art of Skating upon the Ice in agonal 
tion. TEN LESSONS will cuable a lady to go" 
the ice with success. 
MY SKATING SCROOL 18 OPEN DAILYI; 
WEDNESDAY NIGHTS, 
For practice and instruction. 














and 





The public, when buying skatcs, to a ie 
| sition, should notice upon the soles, in raised rs 


| #ATENTED. i 


| A SPLENDID STOCK of the most 4 sirable Oy le 
of ICE SKATE > bo found in the morket, for =" 
by . M. VAIL, 
t 443 Broadway: 


| ” 








